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No pressing. prob 


It’s almost magic—the way vou can now take cotton or rayon garments 


out of a tightly packed suitcase, hang them up—and let their wrinkles 
disappear overnight! 


This exciting development was made practical for cottons by 


American Cyanamid’s SuperseT® Finish. Now another Cvanamid development, 


PeRMEL Pius* Finish, brings wonderful new advantages to rayon and rayon 
mixtures. Applied to the fabric, it imparts a rich, luxurious quality, ideal 
for men’s and women’s suits and sportswear. Treated garments give longer 
carefree wear thanks to their lasting resistance to wrinkles, water-spotting, 
perspiration and other common stains—and save you the trouble and expense 
of frequent pressings and dry cleanings. 

PerMeL Pius and Superser fabric finishes are typical examples of how 


Cyvanamid chemistry works to benefit you. Trade-mark of American Cyanamid ( 


Materials for the Textile Industry—one of Cyanamid’s many services 
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TAXES are your bill from your government 
for service; they are what you pay, 


for what the government has done for you 


HEREFORE, like any other bill, you’d pay for such mistakes of theirs, wouldn’t 


better examine this one carefully. You interest you; you would just refuse the bill. 
don’t pay a bill blindly, especially one this Your tax bill is hundreds of times as big 
big. You look it over item by item; you make as your department store bill. Hadn’t you 


sure you get all the things they charge you better look at it with corresponding care? 
for; you make sure each was worth the price. 


The fact that some department store 





hired inefficient people as buyers, or found 
someone stealing from the stockroom, and 


then tried to charge you with enough to 
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U.S.News ¢ World Report 


has now crossed 
the 500,000 mark in 
net paid circulation 





U.S.News ¢ World Report 


is the only major 

weekly magazine which 
has doubled the circulation 
it had in 1945 


More useful to more readers 
More valuable to more advertisers 





_The March of the News _ 





At sea. Among the millions of interested 
Americans who don’t know Harry Tru- 
man’s political plans is one man who 
thought for sure he did—partly, anyway 
. . . He is Frank McKinney, the Chair- 
man of the Democratic National Com- 
mittee. 

One day last week the cabin cruiser 
Merry Mac moored in the warm, placid 
waters of the Key West Naval Station 

Her owner, Mr. McKinney, went 
ashore and settled down for a series of 
frank political conferences with the 
President They were discussing 
strategy for this summer's Democratic 
National Convention. 

Later on, each man held a news con- 
ference—the Chairman on Wednesday 
and the President on Thursday .. . By 
the time both conferences were over, 
Mr. McKinney must have felt more con- 
fused than before he had his talks with 
the President . . . Just as a sample: 

Wednesday—Mr. McKinney thought 
the outcome of the truce talks in Korea 
would determine whether or not Harry 
Truman runs for re-election. 

Thursday—Mr. Truman said Korea will 
have no bearing whatever on his political 
decisions. 

Wednesday—Mr. Mckinney hoped to 
know by May 15 whether the President 
will run again or retire. 

Thursday—Mr. Truman said he will 
decide about that when he is good and 
ready—and not before. 

Wednesday—Mr. McKinney said that, 
if Mr. Truman doesn’t run, the President 
will not try to name his successor on 
the Democratic ticket . . . On this point 
he was specific and emphatic . . . He 
told reporters, “I don’t profess to be a 
kingmaker and I’m not going to be . 
Neither is the President . . . That much 
is certain . . . It will be an open Conven- 
tion.” 

Thursday—Mr. Truman said he couldn't 
recall an open Convention in all the 
years of his political experience. 





HANDY WAY TO SUBSCRIBE 


So much for the Truman-McKinney 
conferences . Before the week was 
done, the National Chairman reboarded 
his cruiser and cast off. 

The Merry Mac was at sea once more. 


Moving day. While President Truman 
basked in the winter sunshine at Key 
West last week, moving vans rumbled in 
and out of the White House grounds .. . 
They were hauling beds, chairs, tables 
and the Truman family’s personal be- 
longings into the renovated Executive 
Mansion that has been unoccupied for 
three and a half years. 

It was during a presidential vacation 
at Key West in November, 1948, that 
Mr. Truman and his family were moved 
out of the White House to set up house- 
keeping in Blair House, across Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue, while workmen did a 7- 
million-dollar job of overhauling the his- 
toric old residence . . . The job is finished 
now .. . When the present vacation 
ends, the Trumans will move back in... 
How long the family will live there is 
anybody’s guess. 


How’s that? Washington correspond- 
ents keeping tab on the defense pro- 
duction program ran across the following 
official statement last week that made 
everything clear as mud: 

“We are peaking our program philo- 
sophically, but it is naive to assume the 
allotment program is an equity program 
unless the allotments are so abysmally 
low that they permit the agency to relax 
and allow market determination at per- 
centage of base period, sidetracking mili- 
tary return with adjustments. 

“This is based on use levels propor- 
tionately and is in the market test sense. 
We now have a quantitative framework 
with marginal qualitative reallocations 
to formalize the procedure for the fur- 
ther refining and implementing of our 
objectives.” 


Any questions? 
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Electronic marvels for defense 
... by the makers of your Bell telephone 





Radar fire control systems for the Navy's 
biggest guns. 


Radar fire control systems for naval 
anti-aircraft guns. 


ELECTRONIC “BRAINS” that direct guns, 
bombs, and guided missiles to the right 
target call for much the same production 
techniques we use in making the electronic 
“brains” that guide your dial telephone 
call to the right number. 

THAT’S WHY Western Electric, with 70 
years of experience as manufacturing unit 
of the Bell Telephone System. has ready the 
highly specialized skills now needed to 


Radar fire control systems for the guns 
that guard our skies. 





Multi-channel radio sets for military 
aircraft of all types. 








biggest planes. 





‘ 


the latest guided missiles. 


produce these electronic elements of our 
national defense. That’s why Western Elec- 
tric, with the help of thousands of sub- 
contractors, large and small, is now turning 
out quantities of equipment for the Army, 
Navy and Air Force. 

AT THE SAME TIME we are going full speed 
ahead on our regular job—making tele- 
phone equipment to help keep Bell System 
service going and growing. 





Radar bombing systems for America’s 


Electronic control and firing systems for 








COAL’S YOUR ‘MAN FRIDAY’ 





At work or play, coal is your faithful servant! Own a 
car—a washing machine? Coal, as an ingredient of steel, 
is part of them. Enjoy reading the evening paper? Coal 
supplies the light. Lamps, TV, all home appliances de- 
pend on electricity generated chiefly by coal! Coal 
drives trains—heats millions of homes. And, almost all 
the good things you use every day are made in factories 
powered by bituminous coal! 

So it’s worth remembering, America’s coal industry 
is the world’s most efficient . . . America’s vast coal re- 
serves assure plentiful heat, light, power for centuries! 

Responsible for choosing a fuel to generate power in 
a factory—to heat a home or other building? Then con- 
sider the many important advantages of bituminous coal! 
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DOWN-TO-EARTH FACTS ABOUT COAL! 


Lowest-priced fuel almost everywhere! 


Labor costs are cut with modern boilers and auto- 
matic handling equipment! 


Easiest and safest to store of all fuels! 

America’s vast reserves make coal’s supply always 
dependable! 

Dependable supply assures price stability! 


A progressive industry strives constantly to deliver 
an ever better product at the lowest possible price! 
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BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 


A Department of National Coal Association, Washington, D.C. 
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YOU CAN COUNT ON COAL! 
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Newsgram | Washington, D. C. 


Eisenhower is resigning as Supreme Commander of NATO. He's coming home. 

"Ike" will be back, out of uniform, between May 15 and June l. 

The Eisenhower decision is that he no longer can serve in uniform and have 
his name before voters as a seeker of office at the same time. 

"Ike" will resign from the Army itself, give up his five stars, if he is 
nominated by the Republicans. While an officer, he's under wraps. 

Momentum of a campaign for Eisenhower, however, is to be helped, not held 
back, from now on. The General, at home and out of uniform, will be able to 
give aid and advice to his followers, even while temporarily still subject to 
call by his Commander in Chief. 








"Ike's" plans~are changed by events. He senses a band wagon. 

New Hampshire came first. Interest on Eisenhower's part turned toward 
amazement at the voter response. Minnesota came next and sealed it. 

Eisenhower's job, in Europe, will take about six weeks to fill. "Ike" is 
to give Mr. Truman time to fill it, with approval of other nations. From then 
on it is to be "Ike" the civilian, not Eisenhower the General. 











Eisenhower, coming home, has three speeches in mind as of now. 

"American Assembly" at Columbia University in late April is the first. 
"Ike" by that time will be discussing a successor with Truman. West Point is 
No. 2 on the speech list. Abilene, Kans., "Ike's" home town is third. 

Pre-convention speeches by Eisenhower will be "nonpolitical." 

Eisenhower, while a five-star general, technically cannot talk politics, 

















cannot refer diSparagingly to any official, cannot seek to take the job away 

from his Commander in Chief. "Ike," for that reason, will leave the Army, give 

up his retirement benefits and pay if noninated by Republican Convention. 
Eisenhower, if nominated, is not to be under wraps. 





Eisenhower, in Paris, is embarrassed by one statement, made Jan. 7. 

"Ike" is on record as saying this in a formal statement: 

"Under no circumstances will I ask for relief from this assignment in order 
to seek nomination for political office and I shall not participate in the pre- 








Convention activities of others who may have such an intention. . ." 

Eisenhower view, now, is that this was a miscalculation. 

"Ike" finds that voters themselves, by their actions in New Hampshire and 
in Minnesota, make his position as a military commander untenable. He is forced 
to reconsider his earlier decision and to give up his job in Europe. 

Eisenhower, too, feels embarrassed in the position of serving under the 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW-- (Continued) 


command of a man whoSe job at the White House he may be undermining. 


"Ike," running, will be very hard to beat in July or November. 
Taft, out front in delegates now, could get caught. A band wagon, if 








that's what it is in Eisenhower's case, is difficult to stop. 

Stassen, at bottom, is for Eisenhower. Warren is, too. 

Taft's strategy must be to overcome any band-wagon sentiment for "Ike." 
Wisconsin might help in that. Eisenhower is not entered and write-ins are not 
permitted. Illinois may help, too. Taft has powerful support there. 

New Jersey, however, coming April 15, seems all Eisenhower.. 

Odds, as of the present, are shifting to Eisenhower. 


If it's to be Eisenhower, Truman is in trouble. | 
Truman intent is not to seek a third term. Truman's trouble is to find 





Someone he likes to take the nomination. Fred Vinson has bowed out. 
Adlai Stevenson, Illinois Governor, is the Truman favorite right now. 





Stevenson, however, is not itching to take on Eisenhower, if that's to be it. 
Russell is blackballed because he's from the South. Kefauver is not liked 
by Mr. Truman because of his crime exposes. Kerr couldn't very well be endorsed 
by the White House if Russell is turned down. 
| Mr. Truman, in other words, may have to wait till Republicans act. If 
"Ike" is the man to beat, Democrats will not scramble for the nomination. 


If Eisenhower should be nominated and then elected President: 
Leftward drift in U.S. would end. Labor leaders would loSe much power. 








Profit need again would be recognized. British-type Socialism, great 








emphasis on social welfare, is opposed by Eisenhower. 

Arms spending would remain large. Taxes would stay quite high. 

Policies would tend to be those favored by "liberal-minded" businessmen. 
| Paul Hoffman, Lucius Clay, Henry Ford II, other names of businessmen who are 
regarded as "liberals" would be much in the news. 


"Cold war," probably, would go on. World leadership for U.S. would get 


comnemsobisenaiwensenttinete 





much stress. Eisenhower and those who are backing him tend to think in big 
terms, not small terms, to be unawed by world problems. 


Gen. Alfred Gruenther is most likely to succeed "Ike" in Europe. 





Gen. Matthew Ridgway, Supreme Commander in Japan, is on the list, too, but 





is regarded as indispensable at this time in his present job. 
Gruenther, as Europe's Supreme Commonder, would go ahead along lines now 
set. He's a coming Chairman of the U.S. Joint Chiefs of Staff. 


Eisenhower, if President, would support concept of a European army. 


Bigger war, at this season, remains a receding prospect. 





Korea, probably, will drag on. Expanded war, though, is improbable. 
Indo-China will not be taken by Communists this year. 
| Europe is very unlikely as a war theater any time soon. Stalin is busy now 
trying to consolidate the immense gains he's made in Asia. He is not likely to 
take any chances on trouble that might cost him loot in hand. 
Things seem to be building toward some new diplomatic peace feelers. 


Stalin will be happy, for a time, if he can keep and digest what he's grabbed. 
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before you buy any dictation system 


When you bought your last car you looked “under the hood.” 
And we urge you to do just that, before buying a dictation 
system. It tells you why AupoGRAPH’s uncluttered, func- 
tional interior gives better performance. And why versatile 
AUDOGRAPH increases office output up to 30%. 

This superb engineering explains why AuDOGRAPH is low- 
est in cost of operation and in maintenance cost—as well as 
lowest in purchase price. You can flip up AUDOGRAPH’S cover 
in a moment... look things over. That clean, streamlined 
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Why Truman Dislikes TV . . . Bradley: ‘Secretary 
Of State’? . . . Stalin Switch on Army for Germany 


Mrs. Truman is proving adamant in 
her insistence that her husband step 
out of office next January 20 to let 
his family lead a more normal life. 


x & ® 


The President is going to leave a 
loophole that will permit a draft when 
he makes his announcement that he 
doesn’t choose to seek a third term 
in 1952. Mr. Truman’s intent is to 
step out, but he finds something he 
doesn’t like about all those who are 
suggested to him as a successor. 


x & * 


Mr. Truman withdrew his name from 
the presidential primary in California 
when word from Democratic politi- 
cians indicated that Senator Estes 
Kefauver would give a repeat per- 
formance of his New Hampshire vic- 
tory over the President. 


x * * 


Mr. Truman is deeply annoyed by 
television, with its lights that reflect 
in his glasses and affect his vision. 
The President does not look forward 
to a television campaign, both because 
of its effect on his eyes and because it 
does not flatter his appearance. 


x & &€ 


Senator Estes Kefauver is more than 
irritated by the maneuvers of Demo- 
cratic Party leaders who have dis- 
qualified 25 of his candidates for dele- 
gate in the Ohio presidential primary 
on very technical grounds. The Sen- 
ator isn’t so sure that the Democratic 
National Committee is playing fair. 


x *k * 


J. Howard McGrath, Attorney Gen- 
eral, is reported not to be in good 
health. He recently went to a hospital 
for a checkup and this fact has re- 
vived rumors that the Attorney Gen- 
eral may resign before very long. 


x * * 


Dean Acheson, Secretary of State, is 
not convinced that the British and 
French know what they are talking 


ee a A Se ON oc eel 


10 


about in concluding that Joseph Sta- 
lin’s latest proposal on a German set- 
tlement is sincere. Mr. Acheson wants 
an Austrian peace treaty and a settle- 
ment in Korea before he is going to 
Set excited about any Soviet offer on 
Germany. 


x k * 


Gen. Omar Bradley, as Chairman of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff, is credited 
with having more influence on U.S. 
foreign policy than Dean Acheson as 
Secretary of State. The record shows 
Bradley leading the way, Acheson 
following along later, on West Ger- 
man rearmament, military aid to 
Chiang Kai-shek, U. S. bases in Spain. 


x * * 


American commanders in Korea feel 
now that a mistake was made when 
they were directed last summer to 
end the offensive against Commu- 
nist forces. When military pressure 
stopped, the urge of Communists to 
make a deal stopped, too. 
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When Admiral Arthur W. Radfo; 
was given military command of ty | 
area around the island of Formosa.f | 
decision was signaled that U.S, wi 
not tie Formosa to any truce agre. 
ment in Korea. War in Korea is being 
segregated as a separate “incident” 
be dealt with by itself. 


ox 


x k * 


U.S. officials classify it as sect 
but, in Paris, French officials reve; 
that American aid to French Ind. 
China this year will run around haj 
a billion dollars. Paris politicians ap. 
parently figure this kind of good ney; 
should not be kept from the Frenc 
taxpayer. 


x *k * 





Reports out of Sweden and Denmar 
have it that the atomic scientist 
Bruno Pontecorvo, who fled fron 
Britain to Soviet Russia, now is im 
prisoned by the Russians as a Britis 
agent, instead of being in Manchur: 
running an atomic-weapon projec 


x & 


Joseph Stalin has pulled the rug wu 
from under his European fellow tra’: 
elers by proposing that a_ unifie 
Germany be allowed to rearm. Con: 
munists in France and Poland hav 
for years denounced any revival of é 
German Army. Now they have t 
turn around and applaud the idea 


x * * 


The Soviet dictator is making Chine' 
Mao Tse-tung pay through the nos 
for goods from Russia. Prices pai 
by China for imported goods, princ: 
pally from Russia, are up 170 pe 
cent in the last year, a rise far above 
that of world prices. 


x &k * 


Premier Stalin’s absence from the Su- 
preme Soviet Council—a_ meetin 
that he always has attended before- 
is being taken as a sign that either: 
(1) he’s ill, or (2) he’s giving his 
Politburo a chance to get accustomed 
to running things without his advice 
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unifies 
7 VER since man invented machines, smart Meanwhile, if you are interested in power—for 
ob iks engineers have been cutting the cost of mak- industry or cities, for ships or locomotives, for 
ove & ing them move and work. This progress seems any heavy-duty service—find out about the new 
idea to be perpetual. There’s never been much of a things being done by one of America’s oldest 
let-up ... least of all today! engine builders. It will pay! 
, For example, you can now buy Cooper-Bes- 
shina’ semer gas engines that save at least one dollar out 
sis of every three you'd have spent for fuel only 5 The 
wee short years ago. Credit goes to numerous devel- 
70. pet opments such as supercharging, aftercooling, Cooper-Bessemer 
hee and new, better methods of ignition, combustion 
and heat dissipation—developments that are Coporalion 
already saving this country millions of dollars nes emma tele GROVE CITY, PA. 
a year—developments in which Cooper-Bessemer 
he Su- pioneered. 
6 : 
a Today ed also oe talk of equally beneficial New York © Chicago * Washington ¢ San Francisco © Los Angeles ¢ 
either gains in boosting the output of engines ... greater San Diego» Houston « [Dallas * Odessa» Pampa * sae « 
ng his power in less space! But that’s another story. Cooper-Bessemer of Canada, Ltd., Halifax, N. S. 
tomed 
advice. 
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Ted and Toni, dancing stars of television shows, 

e waltzed through the Statler’s door one day, and said: 
“We want repose. That’s why we’re back at Statler, 
for peace and rest it’s grand, and guests are sure that, 
day and night, each wish is a command.” 


2 “T wish for one fine Statler bed,” said Teddy with a 

e yawn. “I’m tired as any man can be who’s rumbaed 
till the dawn. Eight hundred thirty-seven springs will 
lull me right to sleep, without the need of counting 
flocks of jitterbugging sheep. 





| Fe 








3 “Our dancing’s fun but hard work, too,” said Ted with 

e happy grin, “so when my muscles ache and groan and 
I feel all done in, a steaming tub with water hot helps 
wash my pains away. And how I love those snowy 
towels that rise in bright array.” 





“The Statler food is wonderful,” and Toni danced a 

4. tap. “At breakfast, lunch and dinner, we eat up every 
scrap. For Statler meals are custom-cooked and served 
when piping hot.” ““And one more thing,” Ted added, 
“You always get a lot.” 











That night, the dancing couple took a “‘busman’s holi- 
e day,” and danced to Statler’s famous band with music 
bright and gay. Then as the evening ended, they said: 
“For fun and rest, come check in at the Statler, where 
you really are a guest.” 





ee 
STATLER 
HOTELS 


| 


STATLER HOTELS: NEW YORK + BOSTON + BUFFALO ~ DETROIT 
CLEVELAND + ST. LOUIS + WASHINGTON 
* 
ANOTHER GREAT NEW STATLER + LOS ANGELES 
(READY FOR OCCUPANCY JUNE, 1952) 
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INTERVIEW 
WITH 


EDITOR'S NOTE: Dwight D. Eisenhower has 
just approved for publication an interview 
which David Lawrence, Editor of U.S. News & 
World Report, had with him on Jan. 16, 1950. 
At that time, the General was serving actively 
as president of Columbia University and the 
interview occurred at his University office. 
| On March 4, 1952, Mr. Lawrence wrote to 

General Eisenhower, submitting his memo- 


authorization to publish it in U.S. News & 


Q General, I have often wondered about the impact 
upon you of various phases of our current life. How do 
you feel we are getting along in America in a social sense? 
Al feel that the great industrial progress of our 
country is something that has no parallel in the world. 
We are a strong nation in most fields of human endeavor 
because we are industrially strong. We’ve got to preserve 
that strength. We must not do anything to weaken it— 


Q Do you think we have deviated from our historical 
course? 





Aln some things, particularly in our emphasis on 
kgislation as a panacea, I think we have drifted too far 
to the so-called “left”? so that many Americans have a 
genuine fear about the future. In particular, we must not 
allow ourselves to travel the road that Great Britain 
apparently has been traveling. America is not the kind 
ofcountry that needs socialism. We can achieve whatever 
forms we need without such a radical change in our 
wn economic setup. There are people in this country, 
of course, who want to go clear over to the “left.” I 


Copy. ‘ 
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randum of the 1950 interview and asking for 


World Report, which is presenting from week 


EISENHOWER 


to week a series of interviews with other 
prominent personalities discussing similar 
questions. 

In a letter dated at Paris March 14, 1952, 
General Eisenhower wrote to the Editor: 

“While our discussion in my Columbia of- 
fice was off the record, | have already given 
others permission to publish letters and state- 
ments from that period and | feel that the 
same privilege should certainly be yours .. . 

“My thanks to you for giving me this op- 
portunity to go over the material.’ 


just don’t agree that America’s future lies in that direc- 
tion. 

Q Do you think there is a “middle way” that is not 
too far over to the right and is not certainly in the direc- 
tion of the left? 

A The “middle way” depends upon definition— 

Q Possibly you think I mean a “compromise.” But 
“compromise” may sometimes not be satisfactory to 
either side. By the “middle way,” I mean that what we 
have to do sometimes is to select from each side those 
things that are sound and make sure that the course is 
right no matter from which side the ideas have come— 

A Well, yes, and in a general way. However, I believe 
our problem fundamentally involves human relations— 
the job of bringing people together to work together. 
I have found in my experience that it is possible for men 
of many backgrounds and many views to work together 
—given sincerity of purpose and mutual good faith. I 
think that we’ve got to begin to work together in America 


(Continued on next page) 
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and to diminish our frictions and our dissension. I 
think there is a way for all of us—labor and manage- 
ment and farmers—to do that within the framework 
of American traditions and principles. 

Q Do you think that this necessitates a change in 
our moral background? 

A Not a change, a renewed recognition and appre- 
ciation of it. Unless we recognize the moral back- 
ground to the business of human living, unless we are 
spiritually on the right track, we cannot solve our 
problems and work together. I have a distinct feeling 
at times that we have been lacking on the moral side, 
that we have not made the most of our opportunities 
to understand one another. It is this phase of our 
national life that has interested me a great deal. 

Q Well, there may be opportunities for you some 
day in the event that you become President— 

A Let me ask you a question: Do you think that a 
man whose experience has been largely in military 
affairs can be effective as a President of the United 
States? 

Q The answer, General, to your question is that no 
man today can really do the job of the Presidency. It 
is much too big. No man can have the technical 
knowledge or experience to enable him to deal with all 
the problems that arise during the Presidency. I have 
watched Presidents through different Administrations 
for 40 years, and in every single case each man has 
been compelled primarily to rely on the advice and 
judgment of trusted friends and advisers. When he 
ignores sound advice, he gets into trouble. 

The Presidency is not at all a technical job. Some- 
times we have had good men who came out of Con- 
gress and made good Presidents, and then we have had 
men like Harding who came out of Congress and 
didn’t make good. There is nothing in the rule book 
which says that the man with legislative experience 
will necessarily make a good President, or vice versa. 
Some of our best Presidents had never been in public 
office in Washington before. I would say that it all de- 
pends upon the ability of a man to recognize good 
advice when he sees it. 

A I agree that experience in handling men may 
possibly be the key. It may well be that the Presidency 
is too big a job for one man, but there again—as in 
any post of responsibility—all depends upon the kind 
of men he gathers around him. It depends, too, upon 
the spirit with which controversial questions are ap- 
proached. I have spent a good many trying hours be- 
hind the scenes endeavoring to reconcile differing 
viewpoints, particularly when I was in command of 
our forces during the war. Anyone who had to deal 
with the varying viewpoints of the Allied governments, 
of the several services, and of many dominating per- 
sonalities in the last war was face to face with some 
real challenges. But my experience in Europe con- 
vinces me that the settlement of controversy is largely 
a matter of knowing how to work with people, con- 
vincing them of your own sincerity and developing in 
them the good will and spirit of co-operation. 


* 








“Unless we are spiritually 
on the right track, we can. 
not solve our problems” 





“We've got to begin to wor 
together in America” 


“As a military man, | don’t 
want to see any more war 


“I think we have drifted too 
far to the so-called ‘left’” 


“Government cannot be a 
totally passive bystander in 
the country’s economic life’ 


— 


“As little government 
in business as feasible” 


Q Would you say that it is essential to your happi- be 
ness that you become President of the United States? lav 
A Not at all. I have never sought political office. I cor 


shall respond to a call of duty, as I have said again 


ma 
and again to those who have talked with me about it. T fin 


No citizen has a right to refuse public service if the wh 
citizens want him to serve. After all, each citizen must 
decide for himself how useful he can be. I certainly wh 
would like to be a useful citizen to my country, and the 
that means readiness to serve wherever I can be of of 
most help. tio 

Q General, there is one thing that I wanted to otl 
touch upon because probably it is the most controver- co! 


sial of all the controversial questions that we have to 


face in America. It has to do with the problem of labor L of 
unions. Do you think we have gone too far in imposing dis 
restrictions on labor unions and on employers? We 

A With most men, in both management and labor, pe 
I think this whole question is again one of human bo 
relations. It is difficult to set up by law a formula | 
that will make people work together. Laws are neces- jol 
sary to correct abuses and to establish practical ap- po 
proaches. But if we are going to have satisfactory ur 
relations between labor and management, there must ac 
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-Harris & Ewing 


Dwight D. Eisenhower 


be sincerity on both sides and a willingness to make 
laws effective. It’s just like the writing of any private 
contract. If there’s good faith on both sides, you can 
make any contract work. If there’s bad faith, you will 
find people looking for loopholes and quibbling about 
what the contract means. 

I don’t think there’s any law that can be written 
which can assure good faith in its interpretation when 
there is deliberate design to act in bad faith. I believe 
of much more importance in labor-management rela- 
tions is the spirit that both sides show toward each 
other; particularly, each side must be guided by its 
concern for the over-all good of America. 

After all, there are conflicting interests in every area 
of our country’s competitive system and there are 
disputes that we have to resolve every day in every 
walk of life. It is our capacity to adjust these things 
peacefully and to work out solutions satisfactory to 
both sides which makes us useful Americans. 

Lots of times it’s more important to get on with the 
job than to quibble and haggle about an unimportant 
point, and lots of times something fundamental comes 
up which just can’t be bargained away. I believe if we 
acted more on principle and on fundamentals, we 
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wouldn’t be involved in strikes and work stoppages of 
a serious nature. 

There are elements in America, of course, that want 
to provoke labor and management into more and more 
conflicts. We must be on our guard against subversive 
elements that abuse the laws and customs of our 
country. I wouldn’t say that labor-management rela- 
tions are any more difficult to resolve than any other 
phase of our business relations. But, just as they say 
that true charity begins at home, so must sincerity 
and good will and good faith begin with the parties to 
a dispute. No amount of mediation or arbitration can 
do the job when there’s enmity and antagonism on the 
part of one or both of the parties in the dispute. 
Again, I say, the human approach is the best one. 

Q What do you think about the basic principle of 
intervention on the part of the Government in the 
economic life of the country? Should the Government 
ever intervene? 

A As a first observation, I emphatically agree with 
the generalization that we should have as little of 
government in business and private affairs as is fea- 
sible in our modern, complex life. But with practically 


(Continued on next page) 











all Americans, I believe that government cannot be a 
totally passive bystander in the country’s economic 
life. 

To what extent government should intervene de- 
pends on the facts of the specific and concrete situa- 
tion. Surely nobody is going to advocate that people 
shall be allowed to starve or that unemployment 
should reach such a point of desperation that people, 
through no fault of their own, are actually in want and 
suffering privation. 

There are times when government, acting for all 
the people, must intervene in the economic life of 
the country and use government aid to tide the 
people over in an emergency. But this is a far dif- 
ferent thing from making it a permanent proposition 
or using wrongfully the idea of “emergency” to in- 
stall some kind of socialistic system or governmental 
paternalism. 

I do believe that there are occasions when the re- 
sources of the government can be used to assist the 
people. But I don’t think you can discuss hypothetical 
situations any more precisely than in a generalization. 
You’ve got to be governed by a fundamental principle, 
and I’m sure that the principle of economic interven- 
tion when related to an emergency is a sound one; 
otherwise, as little intervention as feasible. 


Regulating Economic Abuses 

Q What do you think about governmental regula- 
tion in a broad sense? 

A Again, like practically all Americans, I think that 
regulation of certain economic activity that affects us 
is a well-understood practice. We have our laws gov- 
erning unfair competition, and we have our laws which 
restrain monopoly and promote competition. These 
are well established in American life, and to the extent 
that you regard these laws as intervention on the part 
of the government in the economic life of the country, 
why, of course, I feel that our customs, our practices, 
and our public opinion have sanctioned such action 
over a long period of time. This again, however, is a 
far cry from governmental regulation of everything. 
It extends merely to those abuses in economic society 
which must necessarily be regulated by government in 
order that there may be fair play. It all comes back to 
fair play. 

Q We have talked about some of our domestic prob- 
lems, General, but there is another thing that seems 
to me to be right down your alley and which the 
nation hasn't as yet solved. I refer to the effort to inte- 
grate the armed services. I know some people call it 
“unification,” but the statute really calls it “integra- 
tion.” What do you think about that? 

A I believe that we can attain a reasonable integra- 
tion. Unfortunately, all too often persons in all the 
services have established unnecessary points of fric- 
tion. 

Many of the problems are, of course, difficult and 
require patience to solve. But we can work together 
on them, provided there is good will all around, and 





provided that we do not lose sight of our objective— 
which is that we must have ready an effective and eff. 
cient military force composed of all the different sery. 
ices. We must get these at the least practicable cost, | 
have never advocated that all the services be merged 
into one because I believe that specialization is jm. 
portant and that each service has a function to per- 
form. 

I do think, however, that more co-ordination can be 
brought about and that we are moving in the right 
direction with our recent legislation on this subject, 
You will recall that, in Europe, I had the Air Force. 
the Army, and the Navy under my immediate direc- 
tion and command— 

Q You mean that whenever you needed air pow- 
er you could invoke it, and whenever you needed 
naval power you could mobilize it for your major 
operation? 

A That’s it exactly. And when they were not needed 
for a combined operation, they could pursue particu- 
lar objectives and missions on their own. But I think 
everybody will agree that the principle of a supreme 
commander in every theater of war worked out 
splendidly in World War II. 

Q I have noticed from time to time you have been 
making speeches on current problems, and I wonder 
what reaction you have been getting from the country 
generally? 

A I feel that the people have been interested in the 
expression of fundamentals that I have been trying to 
set forth. I am much more interested in principles 
than I am in the details of a formula for settling our 
problems. It’s when we compromise on principle or 
deviate from it for the sake of expediency that we get 
into trouble. If we’ll stick to principle, exercise con- 
sideration for each other, try to understand the other 
fellow’s viewpoint, I am quite sure we will be able to 
make progress on our governmental problems without 
regard to party. It’s the spirit and principle that count 
most. 


The Kremlin vs. Russian People 

Q General, how do you feel about the Russians as 
a people? 

A We can’t discuss the Russians unless we distin- 
guish sharply between those who rule and those who 
are ruled. The men in the Kremlin permit us no doubt 
about their intentions to infiltrate, to subvert, and to 
destroy free institutions wherever possible. They con- 
trol absolutely, as of now, and so far as we can see, the 
Russian people. Aside from that control, I think 
that most of the Russians—outside the Kremlin— 
are very much like other peoples. My experience 
with their commanders during the war made me feel 
that they are proud of their country, and are good 
fighters. As a military man, I don’t want to see any 
more war. There must be a way someday for us to 
see that we can’t live happily in a world governed 
by fear, and that the price of peace is not really high 
if we sincerely want it. 
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Why the Minnesota ‘‘write-in’’ 
cught the experts off guard: 

The Eisenhower campaign was 
Pierry-built and slow starting. Ike 
organizers were at work in only 
about half the counties. They 
were up against heavy obstacles 
in many sections. 

What produced the votes? Ap- 
parently a real ‘‘ground swell’’ 
-something politicians often talk 
of but seldom see. 


= 


ST. PAUL 

A great many people in this part of 
the country, once classified as “isola- 
#tionist,” obviously would like to see 
Dwight D. Eisenhower in the White 
House. They registered this sentiment 
in an action that appears to be with- 
out clear political precedent. 

What nappened in Minnesota on 
March 18 was like a political revolution. 
Upward of 106,000 voters went to the 
polls through sleet, snow and rain to 
write in the name of Eisenhower as their 
preference for the Republican presiden- 
tial nomination. This required positive ac- 
tion, since his name was not on the ballot. 

There had been little prior organization. 
| It was done over the advice of top nation- 
al leaders in the Eisenhower movement. 
And there had been only four days in 
which to publicize a ruling by the State 
attorney general that write-ins could le- 
gally be counted in the primary election. 

There was little time to spread the 
word through the rural areas. Observers 
say the fact that the General got as many 
votes as he did in the rural areas, with- 
out organization there, was as surprising 
as was the number of votes that he got in 
A Minneapolis and Hennepin County. 

What's stirring is indicated by many 
highlights of the Minnesota primary. 

In St. Paul, where voting machines 
were used, there was a smaller write-in 
than in Minneapolis. But in St. Paul the 
metal slot that had to be opened to per- 
mit the write-in was on top of the voting 
machine. This made it difficult, if not 
impossible, for persons of small stature 
to reach it. The act required real physi- 
cal effort. 

Stickers bearing the Eisenhower name 


~ 
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had been ruled legal. But very few of 


THE MINNESOTA STORY 


‘Ike’ Vote Changes Campaigns All Over U.S. 


them were used. There was not time 
enough between the ruling of the at- 
torney general and the day of the pri- 
mary to print and distribute them. 

Skeleton organizations had_ been 
established by the Eisenhower forces in 
only 45 of Minnesota’s 87 counties. Some 
communities thus got no instructions on 
how to write in a name. 

Spelling of the Eisenhower name 
varied, which indicated that the Gen- 
eral’s popularity reached through all 
groups. The name was spelled “Izen- 
hour,” “Eisenhour,” “Eisinhuffer,” “Isen- 
hawer,” and “Izenhower.” Whether the 
misspelled votes were counted was up 
to the election judges. Usually they were. 

A telephone drive had much to do 
with the result in the Twin Cities area. 
Enthusiasts got on the telephone and be- 
gan calling friends. Each one asked a 
friend to call five of his friends to go out 
and write in the Eisenhower name. 

Political amateurs led the movement. 
They overruled the advice of the pro- 
fessionals at the head of the national 
Eisenhower campaign. These had said it 
was useless to campaign against Harold 
Stassen in his home State. After the votes 
were counted, the editor of a Minnesota 
weekly demanded that the national Ei- 
senhower leaders resign “before they run 
the movement through the grass roots 
and into the ground.” 

The total vote for General Eisen- 
hower more than doubled the highest 
hopes of the Minnesota Eisenhower lead- 
ers. They had guessed they might get 
50,000 votes. 


PRESIDENTIAL PRIMARY, 
REPUBLICAN BALLOT 


= VOTE ONCE OPPOSITE GROUP y 





























On the Democratic side, Senator 
Hubert Humphrey ran unopposed as a 
stand-in for President Truman and swept 
the field. But even here there was a fairly 
substantial write-in vote for Senator Estes 
Kefauver of Tennessee. 

Reverberations from the Minnesota 
voting spread quickly across the nation. 

In Wisconsin, where the voters go 
into a primary on April 1, backers of 
Harold Stassen and Governor Earl War- 
ren of California began a quick competi- 
tion for the Eisenhower vote. The 
General is not entered, and write-in votes 
have no validity there. Senator Taft has 
the stout backing of a good State or- 
ganization. 

In Illinois, which votes on April 8, 
there was talk of a write-in campaign. 
But Senator Taft has the State organiza- 
tion there, and, although write-ins will 
be counted, all with misspelled names 
will be thrown out. The General is not 
entered in Illinois. 

In New Jersey, with a primary on 
April 15, Senator Taft pulled out of the 
competition. This would have been an- 
other head-on collision with the General. 
But the Senator felt the odds were 
weighted too heavily against him since 
the State organization under Governor 
Alfred E. Driscoll had come out for 
Eisenhower. 

Elsewhere, national leaders of the 
Eisenhower movement stiffened their 
organization and began a renewed drive 
for unpledged delegates in the 32 States 
that do not hold primaries. Their cam- 
paign had gotten a new shot in the arm. 
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WHAT'S GOING ON IN BUSINESS 


Upturn by Mid-1952, Good Times Into 195) oa 


The business trend: sluggish 
for a while but with livelier activ- 
ity ahead. That's the way all the 
signs point. 

Demand for some civilian 
goods, slack now, seems likely to 
revive by midyear. Government 
orders will be rising then, too. 

The outlook indicates strength, 
not weakness, in business activity 
for the next year and a half, at 
least. 


What's happening to business is 
simply this: A downward turn in the 
business cycle started nearly a year 
ago and is still under way, with the 
effects partly offset by a rising trend 
in Government spending for arms. 

This downturn in the cycle of busi- 
ness activity, centering in demand for 
civilian goods, appears to have about 
run its course at the present time. It is 
to be followed, probably before midvear, 
by the start of a cycle turn upward. 

This upward turn will carry well into 
1953 and may run all through that vear. 
It will be marked both by a rise in the 
demand from private citizens for goods 
and services and a continuing rise in 
the volume of Government outlays for 
arms. 

Business, in other words, is nearing 
the tag end of a period of correction 
that followed the buying sprees of mid- 
1950 and early 1951. 

What’s been going on in business can 
best be understood by looking back over 
the years to 1949. Three years ago, ac- 
tivity had started up after a setback that 
began in 1948. The setback that began 
in 1948 represented a downturn in the 
cycle of business following an extended 
rise after World War II. This downward 
cycle carried into 1949 before turning 
again. 

After mid-1949, as the chart on page 
19 shows, activity again was in a rising 
trend. This upturn came about almost 
entirely from private spending. Individ- 
uals began to spend more for goods and 
services. Business firms began to in- 
crease outlays for plant and equipment. 
The Federal Government, meanwhile, 
cut its spending moderately. 

Output of industry, in this period, in- 
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creased 16 per cent in physical volume, 
with nearly all lines of activity shar- 
ing in the upturn. Activity was in a 
strongly rising trend when the Korean 
war began. 

The Korean war gave a strong fillip 
to the rise that already was under way. 
People rushed to buy goods—to stock up 
on things they feared might become 
short—automobiles, appliances, sheets, 
pillow cases. Business firms, too, in- 
creased their inventories from factory 
to store, adding to total demand. 
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THE PENTAGON: HUB OF GOVERNMENT SPENDING 
... it kept things rolling 


At the same time, Government spend- 
ing began a sharp rise. When measured 
in constant prices, thereby discounting 
the effects of the ensuing price rise, Gov- 
ernment outlays for defense rose 47 per 
cent from the start of the fighting to 
early 1951. 

Result of this upsurge in demand, 
from both Government and private buy- 
ers, Was an increase in industrial produc- 
tion of 13 per cent. Output of American 
industry, in fact, outpaced the rise in 
the demand for goods. By early 1951, 
inventories had piled up in factories 
and stores, and buyers were becoming 
much less insistent. 

Then the adjustment began. Over 
the last 12 months, private spending de- 
clined. People curtailed purchases of 
appliances and other household goods. 
They began to save money. Business 


firms stopped adding to _ inventor 
This decline in private demand ¢, 
tered in hard goods, such as televisigd 
sets and appliances, The volume of sf 
goods taken by consumers showed 
slight increase. j 
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This downturn in the private busine 
cycle could have produced a sharp ». 
cession except for Government spent. 
ing. The arms program, however, showed 
a 55 per cent gain during this peria( 
The result was an over-all decline 
only 1 per cent in industrial producti 


: . Nad 
—Fairchild Aerial Surveys, Ine, 


Downward adjustments, evel : 
were severe in some lines. Passenger 
automobile output dropped 46 per cet’ 
carpets fell 43 per cent; major appliance 
took a 28 per cent drop and fumitu 
14 per cent. Textile production fell 
per cent; shoes, 14 per cent; pape! 
products, 9 per cent; manufactured fo04 
5 per cent. Petroleum products, chet: 
cals and rubber, stimulated by defen 
demand, increased production. 

Signs increase, however, that the a 
justment that began about a year a 
is near an end. Inventories in total volume 
are 1] per cent higher, but, on examm« 
tion, the inventory situation appears © 
be improved. Retail inventories, for & 
ample, are down 10 per cent in volume 
from a year ago and_ no longer see! 
high in relation to sales prospects. Con- 
sumer purchases, in fact, have beet 
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geater than the output of goods—an 
indication of a coming upturn in produc- 
tion. - 
Manufacturers’ inventories are higher 
than a year ago, but the figure on totals 


Ay may be deceptive. Most of the increase 


in inventories is recorded by defense 
industries, Whose volume of sales is 
sing. In nondefense fields, inventories 
have been reduced and no longer appear 
to be large in relation to sales. 

The outlook in months ahead is for a 
L ising trend in both federal spending 
and private spending. The rise in pri- 
yate spending probably will begin in 
May and appears almost certain to start 
by midyear. 

‘Gains in consumer sales will be mainly 
in soft goods—shoes, clothing, drapes, 
sheets, pillow cases. Sales in these fields 
have been lagging for a year now, and 
an upturn is due. The cycle in these in- 
dustries usually is short, and the down- 
tum probably has run its course. A mod- 
erate rise also is to be expected in metal 
products as a result of an increasing 
supply of basic metals, such as steel and 
aluminum. 


2 In private investment, a decline is 


probable in the rate of inventory buy- 
ing, a leveling off is likely in expendi- 
tures for plant and equipment, and a 
small drop is looked for in construction. 
The building industry, however, now is 
promised a better year than was indicated 
only a few months ago. 

Federal spending will rise sharply. 
By the end of this year, the outlay for 
ams is scheduled to be nearly 40 per 
cent higher than the current rate. Alto- 
gether, the total of Government spend- 
ing and private spending is likely to 
be about 4 per cent higher at the end of 
1952 than it was at the beginning. 

Industrial production by the end of 
the year probably will respond to this 
increase in spending by rising around 5 
per cent. That increase will push  in- 
dustry’s output above the record peace- 


od 


'*f time level reached in April, 1951, just 
"I before the downswing in business activi- 
'T ty began to be apparent. 
I The largest percentage gain in output 
7 is probable in the textile and garment 
I" industries, now operating at depressed 
‘levels. These industries are likely to 
00M. show marked improvement during the 
Pil second half of 1952. 
‘“f~— Manufacturers of hard goods will show 
J asmaller gain because of the limited sup- 
ply of metals. The over-all supply of 
od metals, however, is expected to improve 
a as the year goes on, thereby expanding 
ts the base for greater output of finished 
an products. 
ef the trend in the business cycle, in 
cog “NY event, indicates that businessmen 
‘on can expect strength, not weakness, in 
ea] business activity for the next 18 months. 
eri MARCH 28, 1952 
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The Business Cycle Is Turning | 








AFTER MID-1949: 


Activity picked up following a dip that started 
in 1948. 

Private spending for goods rose 13 per cent in 
a year. : 

Spending by Government declined moderately. 


Output of industry rose 16 per cent from the 
mid-1949 low. 
The cycle was up. 


AFTER KOREAN WAR STARTED 
IN MID-1950: 


Spending by Government began a sharp rise. 

Private spending kept on rising, too. 

Industry poured out even more goods, 13 per 
cent more than before Korea. 

Inventories rose as the flood of goods got 
ahead of demand. 

The cycle still was up. 


AFTER EARLY 1951: 


Individuals spent less following their buying 
sprees. 

Government, however, went ahead spending 
more and more. 

Industry, over all, turned out goods at a 
near-record rate. 

Output became mixed. Armament lines 
boomed. Civilian-goods lines fell off, some 
sharply. 

Inventories of civilian goods declined gradually. 

The cycle was down in business, offset by rising 
arms activity. 


BY MID-1952: 


Private spending again will be starting up. 


Government will go on spending more and 
more. 


Activity of industry will rise moderately. 


The cycle again will be upward. Good times 
will continue well into 1953. 
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Morris in Bureauland 


Scandals keep popping up in 
Washington faster than Truman’‘s 
cleanup campaign can do any- 
thing about them. 

Newbold Morris, the corrup- 
tion hunter, is meeting trouble at 
every turn. After seven weeks he’s 
hardly started—and he’s under 
investigation himself. 

Congress, not Morris, still is 
turning up most of the shady op- 
erations. 


After nearly two months of what 
was to be a five-month hunt for cor- 
ruption in Government, President 
Truman's crime investigator still is 
looking for his first real clues. 

Newbold Morris started out on Feb- 
ruary 1 to search for dishonesty among 
U.S. officials. In that process, to date, 
he has run into little else than trouble. 
Mr. Morris, charged with investigating 
others, finds himself under investigation 


by one committee of Congress and 
threatened with investigation by an- 
other. 


The President’s corruption investiga- 
tor is being denied the power to issue 
subpoenas for witnesses. Congressional 
committees have turned down a request 
that he be given power to grant immun- 
ity from prosecution to witnesses who 
agree to testify. At the same time, on 
top of its other investigations, the Senate 
apparently is preparing to set under way 
a corruption hunt of its own in competi- 
tion with that of Mr. Morris. 

When he accepted the job of 
cleaning up Washington, Newbold Mor- 
ris expressed the opinion that he could 
complete it by July 1. 

With two months almost gone, and 
three to go, Mr. Morris is conceding that 
the task will take considerably longer. 
He has only the skeleton of a staff. He is 
getting leads and tips as to where he may 
find evidence of things that are wrong. 
He has sent out a 16-page questionnaire 
to 596 of the more important officials of 
the Justice Department. He plans to fol- 
low with thousands more to officials of 
other agencies. 

From President Truman, Mr. Morris 
has a promise that officials who fail to 
meet the deadlines for returning these 
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Truman Investigator Just 


questionnaries will be in trouble with the 
White House. There is assurance, there- 
fore, that over the next few weeks a good 
many officials will spend a good many 
hours recording the intimate details of 
their private financial affairs and those of 
their families. 

Mr. Morris, however, does not have the 
authority to take over bank books, get at 
safe-deposit boxes, pull in unwilling 
witnesses from outside the Government. 
Mr. Morris also is unable to demand 
blanket access to income tax returns of 





Harris & t ry 
MR. MORRIS & HIS QUESTIONNAIR 
. competition from the Senate 


U.S. officials. He is faced with the pros- 
pect that, if he does seek that power, 
some investigating committee of Con- 
gress also will insist on having equally 
free access to the returns. 

While the President’s corruption sleuth 
is getting organized, other investigations 
into things that go on in Washington are 
gaining momentum. One committee of 
Congress has discovered that Washington 
police who were supposed to be stamping 
out traffic in narcotics may have been in 
the pay of drug peddlers. Another com- 
mittee has been told that it was “com- 
mon practice” among some Department 
of Agriculture employes to accept gifts. 

Still another committee turned up testi- 
mony that a mysterious “man about 
Washington,” with close connections in 
Congress and in the Treasury Depart- 
ment, had reported income of $270,000 


Gets More Tangled Up 


in two years, mostly in cash and mostly 
from unidentified sources. A prominent 
Republican Senator testified to using the 
man as a go-between in contributing $5. 4 
000 to political campaigns of each of 
two other Republican Senators. 

Tax scandals, too, gave signs of new 
vigor. Additional scandals were being up. 
covered in the building of air bases jy 
Africa. A Senate committee heard sug. 
gestions that construction of the bases 
should be stopped until it could be 
carried out more efficiently. 

The hunt for scandal, near the start of 
his third month on the job, thus was 
getting rapidly away from Mr. Monris, 

Congress had the search for scandal 
rather firmly in its own hand, with ever 
indication that it would keep it that way, 
Under preparation was a proposed legis. 
lative demand that the crime hunters 4 
Congress be given any and all documents 
and information that might come into the 
hands of Mr. Truman's own investigator 

Troubles for Mr. Morris can le 
traced to a number of sources. They be- 
gan almost as soon as he put his feet 
under his desk. 

For one thing, Mr. Morris at one time 
or another appears to have allowed his 
name to be used by a number of organi- 
zations. Some organizations that listed 
him as member, sponsor or speaker later 
turned up on the lists of so-called “sub- 
versive organizations” prepared by the 
Attorney General and the House Com-4 
mittee on Un-American Activities. That 
stirred up the interest of Congressmen 
who try to keep an eye on subversive 
activities. Even though Mr. Morris dis- 
missed as “asinine” suggestions that he 
may have been used by Communist 
fronts, there may be an investigation. 

Then Mr. Morris happened to have 
tie with an organization that a well 
known Democratic Senator credits with 
trying to bring about his defeat. That 
did not help to increase the Morris popt- 7 
larity in Congress. 

Tanker deal. And, it turned out, Mr. 
Morris was a member of a law firm and 
president of a charitable organization 
that were linked to a deal for sale of sur 
plus tankers in which millions of dolla 
were made. Two of the tankers carried 
Rumanian oil to Communist China betore 
the war in Korea. Mr. Morris insists that 
there was nothing illegal or improper ! 
the whole affair. 

In answering questions of Senators I 
vestigating the tanker deals, howevel 4 
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How Wrong You Are 


No bulk, no speaking tube. no cylinder, no dise—nothing 
old-fashioned about TIME-MASTER! For this is the 1952 idea 
of a dictating machine! 


TIME-MASTER records your thoughts—vour work— 
through a microphone so small you cradle it in your hand 
and scarcely know it’s there. You start and stop. record and 
play back your dictation at the touch of your thumb, 
TIME-MASTER is the size of a letterhead and only slightly 
taller than a pack of cigarettes. 


Heart of the TIME-MASTER is the exclusive Dictaphone 





“Magic Ear” transmits your voice for secretary with amazing clarity. 
Feather-light. As easy to wear as an earring. Leaves one ear free 


for answering telephone. 


DICTAPHONE 


THE GREATEST NAME IN DICTATION 
TIME-MASTER—The Modern Way to Dictate 


“Dictaphone” is a registered trade-mark of Dictaphone Corporation, 





—— a es ee ae See ee es eee: eee ee ee ee eee ee oe 


Dictabelt: The exclusive new 
recording medium invented by 
Dictaphone scientists. 


IF YOU HAVEN’T 
CHANGED YOUR IDEAS 


recording medium, the red plastic Dictabelt. Dictabelt is 
mailable (5 in a standard envelope) . . . fileable . . . easy to 
use and handle . . . and so inexpensive it’s used once, 


transcribed and thrown away. 


And how does your voice reproduce on Dictabelts? It’s 


crisp... never muffled. Syllable-clear . . . never blurred. 


It’s your voice at its best. 
Electronics and plastics made possible this revolutionary 
dictating instrument. It’s the masterpiece of Dictaphone 
Corporation, the industry's pioneer and specialist in provid- 
ing the best in dictating machines, methods and service. 
For ease of accomplishment, for dependability, TIME- 
MASTER is first choice wherever busy people must record 
and relay information and ideas. 
Why wait to try TIME-MASTER ? Heads of states. nations, 
corporations and universities are already using it—enthu- 
siastically. The coupon is yours—and the time is now! 


DicTapHoNneE Corporation, Dept. E-33 
420 Lexington Ave., N. Y. 17, N. Y. 


Please send me my free copy of “Time Itself.” 





Your Name 


ABOUT DICTATING MACHINES 





Company. 





Street Address. 





State 





City & Zone 
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Mr. Morris blew up. He pronounced hj, 

4 4 self disgusted with the way he y. 

Seven Weeks in a Hunt for Corruption ct: ee 

a treated. He threatened to speak through. 

out the country about it. Strong word 

were used, words that made it unlike) 

ee eee e | FIRST WEEK | that Congress would offer any  byoa) 

grant of assistance or power to the man 

Newbold Morris on February 1 is named by President in charge of Mr. Truman’s clean-up can, 
Truman to hunt for and root out corruption in Govern- pargn. 

ment. Charges in Congress: Morris had part in get- ul ng Poaceae eer «4 a 

ich-quick tanker deal; was used by groups listed as ee ve no 

ti que ~ ; y group to approve for Mr. Morris the powe; 

subversive. to subpoena witnesses and _ record 

Without that power, Mr. Morris a 


Morris, a special assistant to the Attorney General, 
moves out of Justice Department office. One assign- 
ment: To investigate the Attorney General to whom he 
is an assistant. 


THIRD WEEK 


Mr. Truman directs Government officials to supply all 
requested information and papers to Mr. Morris. House 
members act to deny power to Morris to grant immunity 
to witnesses. Law partner testifies that Morris received 
fees in tanker deal. 


FOURTH WEEK 


Morris given $450,000 by Mr. Truman for expenses to 
July 1. An investigator is appointed. Immunity power 
denied by a Senate committee, unanimously. Attorney 
General McGrath named as first to get a questionnaire 
asking about details of what he owns. 


The hunt for corruption, Mr. Morris observes, may last 
beyond July 1. Morris goes on record with remark that 
he would not have Maj. Gen. Harry Vaughan, military 
aide to the President, on the federal pay roll. 


SIXTH WEEK 


Morris himself is under investigation in Congress for 
part in deal involving tankers. Morris complains of ‘‘dis- 
eased minds” and ‘‘spirit of wickedness’’ in Congress. 
More aides named for investigation of corruption. 


SEVENTH WEEK 


Senate committee, unanimously, refuses to give Morris 
power to issue subpoenas. The first of 25,000 question- 
naires go out to federal officials, asking details of finan- 
cial worth. The Senate proposes its own investigation. 


Ahead: A rocky road. 
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mits that he is handicapped, unabj 
to develop fully cases that may invyoly, 
real crime. 

Questionnaire. So it is to the ques. 
tionnaire that the Morris search for ¢q. 
ruption now turns. 

All kinds of detailed information ay 
sought in this questionnaire: What th 
U.S. official and his family have earme; 
and spent in the last five vears. His assets 
now and five vears ago in the form of 
cash, loans, cars, securities, real estat 
mortgages, insurance, jewelry, — furs 
household goods. His debts and other 
liabilities. How much his net worth has 
increased or decreased during the in 
years. 

That is only a start. The official is re. 
quired to go on and list all bank ac 
counts, including Christmas clubs, and 
all safe-deposit boxes. He must fi 
in details about any jobs outside thi 
Government, list gifts in excess of $25 
gambling winnings and losses above $50 
a year, bribes, brokerage fees and x. 
counts. 

A presidential order is behind th 
questionnaire, directing persons on the 
federal pay roll to give Mr. Morris an 
testimony and to submit to any examina. 
tions he may require. 

If caught lying, an official can be put 
ished for perjury. Or he can be dealt a 
even stiffer penalty for deliberately giv- 
ing false information to the U. S. Gover 
ment. If the official refuses to answer the 
questionnaire, he subjects himself to sus 
picion and to possible suspension or dis 
missal. And he invites a more thoroug) 
investigation of his affairs. 

Even so, the effectiveness of question: 
naires alone in uncovering official mis4 
conduct in Washington still is open to 
proof. And Mr. Morris has few other 
weapons for his crusade against cor 
ruption. He finds himself at odds with 
Congress, attacked as unfit, deprived 0 
subpoena power. 

The search for corruption, therefor 
is turning out to be a rough and balling 
assignment for Newbold Morris. The 
chances are that it will last long beyond 
the five months Mr. Morris expected ané 
perhaps become rougher and even more 
frustrating as it goes along. 7 
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No. 3 in a Series of Cost-Cutting Methods and New Technologies Initiated by Management 


Soaring Prices Necessitate Increased Production Without Increased Costs 





The Story of (EM Solution to This Critical Protlem, 


PROGRAM: Through close cooperation of Financial and Plant Management, International Business Machines Corporation 


employs most advanced statistical methods in a continuing process of organized replacement of plant equipment. 


RESULTS: (1) Replacement of virtually 100 per cent of all machine tools in six years. 
(2) Substantial net savings made possible by decrease in machining time 
per piece and higher quality production. 





METHOD: Famed for development of revolutionary cost- 
cutting business methods and machines, IBM also applies 
most advanced techniques to statistical analysis of its own 
production methods and equipment. Method utilizes precise 
data on costs, machining speeds, capacities, operating and 
indirect expenses, tooling time, operating ease and safety 
of every machine in operation versus comparable data on 
new equipment, 


IBM program has four salient features: 


1. One man, the Equipment Engineer (EE) in full charge 
of all equipment activities. He reports directly to Plant 
Superintendent. 

2. Perpetual inventory card is kept on each machine in 
plant and held in EE’s file. Continuing record instantly 
available on any machines by department, type of equip- 
ment, and expense records. 

3. EE responsible for maintaining up-to-the-minute data 
on new equipment and methods. Any possible advantages 
in these to IBM are reported by him to all production 
executives, tool engineers, methods engineers, department 
managers and interested personnel. 

4. Equipment purchase recommendations result from 
group analysis of EE’s proposals. Decision rests with top 
plant management. 





The Logic of Replacement 
Savings are principal reason for replacement, which occurs 
when investigation of a new piece of equipment proves 
that. IBM cannot afford not to replace. 

Ind this wholly calculated Method has resulted virtually 
in 100 per cent replacement —since 1945 — by what was then 
considered one of the most modern plant operations in the 
world — principally on the basis of savings. 

Past experience has convinced management that this is one 
sound way to offset the many pressures tow ard higher costs. 
Proof of the pudding: The United States Bureau of Labor 
Statistics Index of Wholesale 
Products shows that from 1939 to 1949 the average price 


Prices on Manufactured 
of manufactured goods increased more than 94 per cent. 
IBM’s overall average price increase during that period was 
approximately six per cent as against this national average 
of 94. per cent. 

Needless to say, in today’s high-speed competition and 
shifting economy, no cost-cutting program can effectively 
keep pace without setting aside sufficient working capital 
to maintain an adequate replacement program. 

New equipment is properly not rated in terms of “cost” 
but in terms of savings. A program of this type is applicable 
to any company, regardless of size. 

For further investigation of this program, consult the 
Bibliography below. 


Today, top production management regularly relies upon 
the engineering services of Jones & Lamson for the latest 
information on methods, costs, tooling, performance, and other efficiency 


factors, and the basic machine tools listed below. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: American Machinist, August 21, 1950 


JONES & LAMSON ( 


Department 1710 
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MACHINE COMPANY 


Springfield, Vt., U.S.A. 


Turret Lathes — Fay Automatic Lathes — Thread Grinders — Optical Comparators — Threading Dies & Chasers 











g—=with GEN. JAMES A. VAN FLEET 


Commanding General, Eighth Army, Korea 


ENEMY IN KOREA 
STRONGER THAN EVER 





EDITOR’S NOTE: What is the real military sit- 
uation behind the truce talks in Korea? 

Have the Communists amassed men, guns, 
tanks since the cease-fire negotiations began? Are 
the Communists getting stronger? 

How strong, on the other hand, are the Allies? 
Can the South Koreans ever stand alone? Will the 
U.S. have to carry the burden from now on? 

Here are the answers of Gen. James A. Van 
Fleet, Allied ground commander, who was inter- 
viewed at his headquarters by Joseph Fromm, 
U.S. News & World Report Regional Editor. 





eee 


GEN. JAMES A. VAN FLEET is a combat com- 
mander who has fought the Communists to a 
standstill on two continents. 

The General—a West Point classmate of 
Dwight D. Eisenhower and Omar N. Bradley— 
was a combat officer in Europe in both world 
wars. In 1948 he went to Greece as military ad- 
viser and helped the Greek Army win its long war 
against the Communist guerrillas. 

He has been in the thick of fighting in Korea 
since early last year when he was rushed to the 
front to take command of the Eighth Army. 





By Radio Telegraph From 
Eighth Army Headquarters, Korea 
















































Q In your opinion General Van Fleet, what are 
the prospects for a cease-fire? 

A I have always felt that the enemy’s desire for a 
cease-fire was in direct ratio to the military pressure 
on him. Last summer he was badly hurt and I believe 
he wanted a cease-fire. Last fall I felt the Communists 
didn’t think they could get through another winter of 
fighting and wanted a cease-fire. But they’ve weath- 
ered the winter very well. They don’t complain of 
shortages of food or clothing. They’ve managed to 
supply their forward troops with plenty of warm 
clothing and ammunition and, comparatively, they 
have not suffered heavy casualties. 

We estimate that they have 900,000 troops in North 
Korea. So they may be less eager for a cease-fire now 
than they were last summer or fall. 

Q What is your estimate of the enemy’s strength 
and capabilities? 

A The enemy is stronger now than he has ever 
been in Korea. That includes man power, weapons, 
supplies, ammunition, tanks, artillery and aircraft. 
Therefore, he has greater capabilities both for of- 
fensive and defensive action than he had last sum- 
mer. 

Q Last summer artillery was one of the enemy’s 
major weaknesses. How does his artillery now com- 
pare with ours? 

A We estimate that his artillery is twice that of the 
U. N. forces and that he has sufficient ammunition on 





hand in forward areas to fire large-scale concentra. 
tions whenever he wishes. 

Q Is Communist artillery of Chinese, Korean, 
American or Russian make? 

A There is no Korean artillery. The North Korean 
People’s Army is equipped almost completely with 
World War II Soviet artillery weapons. A very few 
Japanese and U.S. weapons are employed primarily 
for coastal defense. 

The Chinese have the greatest variety of artillery 
weapons: U.S. pieces captured from Chinese Nation- 
alist forces or from U.S. forces in Korea, semi- Jap] 
anese types captured from the Chinese Nationalist 
forces or made in China, semi-Soviet types, including 
some 132-mm. (Katyusha) multiple-rocket launchers. 
The Japanese type predominates, and semi-Soviel 
types are relatively few in number. 

Q How good is Communist artillery? 

A Most Japanese weapons are of World War II de- 
sign. So are the Chinese types. Maintenance is reported 
to be difficult because of the shortage of spare parts 

Q How accurate? 

A Enemy artillery is quite accurate, but not as ¢ ] 
fective as ours. Fire control and speed of shifting and 
massing of fire is not good because of limited commv- 
nications and lack of highly skilled personnel. 

Q Where is most of the ammunition coming from? 

A The U.S.S.R. supplies the entire North Korean 
People’s Army with artillery. Chinese Communist 
forces use some captured stocks, and some is supplied 
by their own sources for their own pieces. 

Q How many tanks do Communists have? 
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if proximately 500 tanks. 
\ 


A We estimate that they have 
about three tank brigades in the line 
of in reserve. That would be ap- 


Q What type tanks? 

A Primarily the Soviet T-34, a 
World War II medium tank. They 
also may have a very few U.S. tanks 
and some obsolete Japanese tanks. 

Q How is Communist morale? 

A We face confirmed Commu- 
nists who have faith in their ultimate 
victory, and a will to endure severe 
hardships, as well as non-Commu- 
nists with morale that appears fairly 
low. However, I wouldn’t say that 
the enemy is troubled with low morale at this time, 
pag many prisoners of war speak of low morale 

among some of the enemy troops because of hard- 
ships, Our superiority in planes and tanks, and be- 
cause of a fear of dying. Low morale has not appreci- 
ably affected combat efficiency. On the contrary, 
Communist combat efficiency has been raised consid- 
erably since reverses suffered by the enemy during 
the May and June offensive last year. 

Q How do you explain improved morale? 

A It is due to improved supply—food, weapons, 
clothing, ammunition, etc.—and to constant Com- 
munist indoctrination. 

Q Would you say that in any respect the Commu- 
nist soldier is superior to the U. N. soldier? 

A He is far inferior to U. N. troops, but under the 
iron discipline of his Communist leader, and by con- 
stant propaganda, the enemy endures hardships, dies 
rather than surrender, moves at night, remains scat- 
tered and hidden by day, and digs deep into the 
ground all the time. 

Q How are Communists able to supply their large 
forces adequately in the face of air interdiction? 

A Air interdiction stops a good deal of supplies 
from getting through—perhaps as much as 50 per 
cent. Communists have been able to build up substan- 
. tial stockpiles in forward areas by sending twice as 
much as they normally would. Moreover, with rela- 
tively little fighting, they are not obliged to expend 
much and can husband their stocks. 

Q Are there any Caucasians 
forces in North Korea? 

A We have reason to believe that some of the Com- 
munists’ highly specialized equipment, supplied by 
foreign countries other than China, is being manned 
by Caucasian specialists. 
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Communists Less Eager for a Truce Now... U.N. Forces 
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GENERAL VAN FLEET 
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Ready for Any Offensive ... South Korean Army Improving 


Q Do you expect a Communist 
offensive? 

A I am confident we could stop 
any attack the Communists might 
throw at us. We have enough equip- 
ment, men and ammunition avail- 
able to mow them down as we did 
last April and May if they attempt 
an offensive. I would be surprised 
if they tried. 

Q Haven't your own offensive and 
defensive capabilities also increased 
since last summer? 

A Yes, sir. The Eighth Army and 
attached units are still supreme in 
this part of Korea. It has the capa- 
bility of stopping the enemy and inflicting tremen- 
dous losses on him in any offensive which he may 
wish to undertake. The Eighth Army also has the 
capability of offensive action if necessary. 

Q Are you faced with the problem of having prac- 
tically all of your combat veterans rotated back to 
the States, with the result that your Army is now com- 
prised mainly of inexperienced troops? 

A The Eighth Army had severe fighting up through 
November. Since then our replacements have not had 
the same scale of fighting but have been given very 
intensive training and battlefield indoctrination. In 
fact, all of my corps, division and subordinate regi- 
mental and battalion commanders feel that this Army 
is well trained, has high morale and should be consid- 
ered as possessing superior combat effectiveness. 
Training, in fact, has been one of our major activities 
for the past three months and is so intensive that it is 
common knowledge that the men are always happy to 
go back to a front-line assignment. 

Q How serious is the morale problem created by 
the relative inactivity of the Army? 

A We have no morale problem. Morale is high and 
I am certain will remain high. After all, replacements 
come over here well doctrinated as to their mission 
and duty and have a high sense of service to their 
country. In addition, they know they are here for 12 
months or less, and are always willing to accept as- 
signments and orders and execute any mission with 
enthusiasm and determination. I have often said that 
this generation of Americans is one of the finest gen- 
erations ever produced. They know what Communism 
is, despise it worse than the devil and are willing to do 
their part in stopping its spread. 

Q Do you feel the United States must continue in- 
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... ‘it is worth while to train and arm native forces’ 


definitely supplying most of the man power for resist- 
ing Communism in Asia? 

A Decidedly not. I must also emphasize the fact 
that the United States has not up to now supplied 
most of the man power for resisting Communism in 
Asia. Most of the man power to date in Korea has 
been supplied by the Koreans. 

Q On the basis of your experience in Korea, then, 
do you feel that Asians can supply the bulk of the 
man power for resisting Communism in Asia? 

A I certainly dobelieve that most of the man power 
can be supplied and should be supplied from native 
sources. The United States simply does not possess 
the man-power resources adequate to supply troops 
everywhere in the world where they may be necessary 
to resist Communism. I have always been a strong 
believer in allies and in helping to build allies, but 
with two conditions: 

First, we can arm allies only within the limitations 
of our economic capabilities. 

Secondly, we should be sure of the loyalty of our 
allies. We cannot afford to train and arm allies who 
will surrender to the enemy or bury or sell their arms. 

That applies not only to Asia. From an economic 
point of view it certainly is worth while to train and 
arm native forces. Just think, for instance, of the 
man-hours wasted in sending American troops thou- 
sands of miles from the States and then returning 
them to the States. 

Q Outside of Korea, do you see any substantial re- 
serve of native man power that might be used in Asia 
in the future? 

A I’m not an authority on Asia and have had no ex- 
perience outside of Korea. All I could answer on that 
question would be what I have read and it is generally 
a favorable reply. 


Asia, Not U.S., to Supply Man Power 

Q Again on the basis of your experience here in 
Korea, do you feel that Asian soldiers are qualified 
to use effectively the complex modern weapons? 

A Yes I do. Certainly the South Korean soldier 
has proved himself to be one of the best in the world. 

Q What about the availability and quality of lead- 
ership among Asian troops? 

A It takes longer to develop leadership than any 
other essential quality in any army. I feel that the 
leadership in the Korean Army is developing fast from 
among the younger officers who had experience in the 
Japanese Army and have now associated themselves 
with the U.S. and U.N. armies for a considerable 
period. 

Q Are you conducting any special program for de- 
veloping leadership among the Koreans? 

A Yes, sir. We have an extensive program. We have 
here a complete school system to develop officers, non- 
commissioned officers and specialists in all of the 
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arms and services. And in addition, Korea has been 
favored in the number of officers being sent to U.S, 
military schools in the States. 

Q What is the program now for developing the 
South Korean Army? 

A The Korean Army is organized quite similarly to 
American units. They are, of course, equipped with 
American weapons. Training is patterned exactly aft- 
er American training and all this is supervised very 
closely by American instructors and_ supervisors, 

Q In your opinion, how does the Korean soldier 
compare with American and other U. N. troops? 

A I am very proud to report that Koreans under 
American supervision have developed into a first-class 
fighting army. Today you will find Republic of Korea 
Army divisions alongside of U. N. divisions holding as 
much front as these U.N. divisions and fighting just 
as effectively, both on the defensive and offensive. In 
fact, in recent weeks I have noted that the patrol ac- 
tivities of the Republic of Korea forces are more suc- 
cessful than patrols of the U.N. forces. 

Q How many Republic of Korea divisions do you 
have? 

A We have at the present time 10 ROK divisions, 


When Can American Troops Leave? 

Q What is the possibility of the South Korean 
Army relieving American units? 

A I don’t believe that we can release American di- 
visions in the event there is no cease-fire, because as 
long as the enemy maintains his present strength in 
North Korea it will take all our present resources in 
Korea to stop his aggression. The South Korean 
Army cannot do that job alone. 

Q In the event of a cease-fire, do you feel that the 
South Korean Army eventually could defend the Re- 
public of Korea itself? 

A Yes I do. With all foreign troops—both in North 
and South Korea—out of the country, the Republic 
could maintain its own security. 

Q Do you feel, then, that American troops would 
be needed indefinitely in Asia? 

A Of course, that question is a little bit out of my 
province, but I would say that we would certainly 
need fewer and fewer American troops in Asia as 
friendly Asian forces are developed. 

Q On the basis of your experience here, what would 
you say are the basic problems involved in building 
up friendly Asian forces? 

A I firmly believe that every country must have the 
will to defend itself, and unless it does have that, 
American forces can be of little value to them. We cer- 
tainly should not endeavor to support a country that 
is not willing to support itself. Without the will of the 
people to fight, I am certain, the U.S. and the U.N. 
could not develop effective fighting forces in this 
part of the world. 
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Laboratory tests on this “torture 
wheel” show that automobile muf- 
fler shells made of Armco Atvu- 
MINIZED generally last at least 
twice as long as ordinary steel 
mufflers. So far, in three years of 
road service testing, not one failure 
of a muffler shell made of ALUMI- 
nizED Stecl has been recorded. 





An ideal material for reflectors in 
ovens, space heaters and in many 
other “hot spots,”” Armco ALUMI- 
NIZED Stecl gives long, satisfactory 
service by distributing heat evenly 
and efficiently, without damage 
to itself. 


MIDDLETOWN, OHIO, WITH PLANTS AND SALES OFFICES FROM COAST TO COAST 
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A fire-rescue worker, testing the Navy’s latest ‘‘hot suit,”’ walks through an inferno of more than 2000° F. 


Armco gives steel a 
‘hot suit’ to fight heat 


Just as this U. S. Navy “hot suit” wards off heat from flaming gasoline, 
Armco-developed ALUMINIzED Steel reflects heat and resists heat damage. 

Many manufacturers use this special-purpose Armco steel to build 
better performance and longer life into such products as automobile 
mufflers, kitchen ranges and space heaters. 

Armco ALUMINIZED is made by bonding a hot-dipped aluminum 
coating to both sides of a steel base. ‘The steel provides strength; the 
aluminum coating reflects heat. Together they resist rust and destruc- 
tive heat scaling at temperatures up to 1250° F. 

ALUMINIZED is only one example of the wav in which Armco Special- 
Purpose Steels help manufacturers improve their products and increase 
their sales. While many of these steels are going to meet defense needs 
today, some are readily available for civilian uses. 

Keep in mind that thirty-seven years of national advertising have 
made the Armco label a valuable sales aid. Ask us about it. 


MORE SCRAP FOR MORE STEEL -— More stcel scrap is needed for top 
steel production. The new furnaces the steel industry is building cannot be 
operated at capacity with the present scrap supply. To help the nation — 


and yourself — sell your steel scrap now! 
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STEEL CORPORATION 


THE ARMCO INTERNATIONAL CORPORATION, WORLD-WIDE 
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HOW COMMUNISTS RULE A UNION 


They Hold Key Defense Spots—Officials’ Hands Tied 





Communists are keeping control of unions 
in key U. S. defense plants. 

Unions, where Communist-dominated, con- 
tinue to get Government protection. No union, 
even where controlled by Communists, is listed 
as subversive. 

Defense officials, worried, want a change. 

What's going on is starting to come to light. 
One congressional hearing turns up a report of 
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Communist control of the world’s biggest local 
union, at Ford. A union cleanup is started 
there. 

Another hearing is turning up official re- 
ports of Communist domination in unions 
where espionage and sabotage could greatly 
aid an enemy. 

Story of what is going on is told in testimony 
before investigating committees. 




















DETROIT 


The how Communists do 
their work in unions now is in the official 
record. In this story, a case history, the 
union involved is that of the United Auto 
Workers at Ford Motor Co.—the world’s 
biggest local. 

A small number of Communists, using 
their specialized techniques, managed 
to dominate a union with 60,000 mem- 
bers. The testimony is that at no time 
did the active Communists number more 
than 400. They had the co-operation, 
however, of about 2,000 fellow travelers. 

In the case of the Ford local, the na 
tional UAW moved in to bring 
changes in control to end Communist in- 
fluence. Yet the story of how Commu- 
nists work in unions serves to point up a 
problem that is bothering officials in the 
defense departments of Government. 

What went on at Ford is recounted in 
question-and-answer before the 
House Un-American Activities Commit- 
tee. The witness is Elesio (Lee) Romano, 
a former vice president of the big Ford 
Jocal—known as Local 600—and a former 


story of 


has 


torm 


Communist who broke with the party 
in 1946. 
How Communists work is_ illus- 


trated by the following testimony: 

Q What was the maximum number 
of Communists at the time the union was 
organized at Ford? 

A I would say around 50 or 60 on an 
over-all plant basis, and only four in 
the pressed-stee] meetings that I know 
of. [Romano served two years as presi- 
dent of the union’s pressed-steel unit, 
composed of 5,000 to 6,000 workers. ] 

Q Were you in a position to form a 
reasonably accurate opinion as to the 
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number of Communist Party members 
at Ford when you left the party? 

A Yes. | would say about 400 mem- 
bers at that time. 

Q Tell us the role the Communist 
Party played in the functioning of your 
unit in pressed steel. 

A When we were organized on an 
efficient basis in the latter part of 1942, 
the cell would meet approximately every 





THE SCENE IN 
. . where the Un-American Activities Committee found the evidence 


two or three weeks and discuss matter 
pertinent, first of all, on the agenda t 
the party functions. That was No. | 
There was discussion on decisions tha 
were handed down from the top echelo 
of the party. These decisions came dov 
without previous consultation with tl 
rank and file. 

It was democracy in 
speak . . . Anyone who deviated fro 
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installation. 


L-O-F Super-Fine Fiber-Glass blankets 


easy for inexperienced men to install 


RCH-RIB metal buildings are 

designed for extreme tempera- 
tures and require superior insula- 
tion. That’s why Fiber’Glass is so 
frequently the insulating material 
specified. 

Fiber-Glass offers a combination 
ofadvantages: its convenient blanket 
form, light weight of three-fourths 
pound per cubic foot, soft texture 
that makes for speedy application 
by anyone. In addition, it is noncom- 
bustible, mildew- and rot-proof. 

Fiber-Glass for 2,000 structures 
has already been shipped from 
new plant 


Libbey - Owens: Ford’s 


L 
OF 


FIBER-GLASS 





at Parkersburg, W. Va. This same 
plant is making Fiber-Glass that is 
highly efficient thermal and acous- 
tical insulation in aircraft, automo- 
biles, trucks, and for heating, refrig- 
eration and electrical equipment. 
Other forms are available, too, for 
reinforcing paper, plastics and for 
textiles. 


Why not find out how fibrous 
glass can be used to advantage in 
your products? Call your nearest 
L:O-F office (branches in 24 major 
cities). Or write, wire or phone 
Libbey-Owens:Ford, Dept. F:G 132, 
Nicholas Bldg., Toledo 3, Ohio. 


LIBBEYe OWENS*FORD GLASS COMPANY 


FIBER* GLASS DIVISION 


FIBER: GLASS 


Lightness and Resiliency of 
L:O°F Fiber-Glass allow pack- 
ing insulation to cover 1,820 
sq. ft. in roof of 20’ x 48’ 
building, in a box 35” x 20” 
x 49”. Saves shipping space 
and boxing material; simplifies 






ehoice for insulation 





Super: Fine ‘“B’’—Lightweight and pos- 
sesses thermal- and sound-insulating prop- 
erties. Available in quantity in easy-to- 
apply blanket form. 





Continuous-fiber textile yarn—strong; 
won’t shrink or stretch; fine electrical in- 
sulation. Also roving, chopped strand and 
textile yarns for reinforcing plastics, paper. 
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the policy was called a deviationist, and 
it was more or less of a mortal sin to 
even question the policies from the top. 

Q That was democratic centralism? 

A They called it centralized democ- 
racy. 

Stacked meetings, as Communists 
use them, were described in another 
exchange with the witness: 

Romano: We used to spot our people 
in different parts of the hall so that they 
would be more effective. 

Q Did they have a name for spotting? 
In some places it has been referred to as 
the “diamond-type formation” . . . Speak- 
ers were placed in front, on the sides, and 
in the back. That formed a diamond 
shape in the audience and by that method 
the chairman would most likely have to 
recognize someone from those areas. 

A That is the reason we did it 

Union policies were dictated from 
the top by Communist Party officials. 
Romano's testimony shows how this 
worked: 

Q Did the directives come down to 
the Communist Party group within your 
plant? I understand that you could dis- 
cuss the directives, but that you always 
carried out the policies that came down 
from above. Is that true? 

A The people in the top echelons al- 
ways batted 1,000 per cent. 

Q In other words, you had freedom of 
discussion, but you always had to accept 
the school solution. 


A That is correct. 

Fellow travelers are shown to be 
more important even than members of 
the party in running a local union. Ro- 
mano goes into this in the following: 

Q We have found . . . that the Com- 
munists have first and second teams of 
speakers. They bring out their second- 
rate speakers first and draw the fire 
from the better speakers of the non- 
Communist group. Then, the Com- 
munists bring out their first team and 
have virtually no opposition. Was that 
practice engaged in here? 

A Yes. | might say this: The role of a 
pro-Communist or fellow traveler, or, I 
might even dilute it a little more, a 
sympathizer is more important than the 
role of a Communist Party member. A 
party member has certain duties that lit- 
tle by little expose him, and can’t very 
well defend his actions insofar as being 
a non-Communist. Whereas a_ fellow 
traveler or pro-Communist is in a much 
better position, because he can deny the 
fact that he is a Communist, but still 
fight for the Communist program. 

That is what gives the party in Loca! 
600 the position of strength it enjoys 
today. The pro-Communists and fellow 
travelers are more dangerous than the 
party ... Actually there is no difference 
between the two other than the fact 
that one has intestinal fortitude to join 
the ranks, and the other has not... and 
is not a master of his own convictions. 
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Q Do you think the pro-Communig, 
and fellow travelers realize that the, 
are the tools of the Communists, or 4) 
smart Communists take advantage of the 
gullibility of some of these people? 

A Possibly with 2 per cent they tak 
advantage of their gullibility, but 9s 
per cent know the score because the 
meet with the top party echelon. 

The party’s spadework in the loc) 
union is done in caucuses. These ¢ay. 
cuses are attended by the hard core 9 
Communists and fellow. travelers wh 
call the tune. In answer to a questioy, 
Romano discusses the caucus system: 

Romano: At pressed steel we had oy 
Communist cell, and then we had why 
we call a progressive caucus. The part 
cell would discuss different problens 
relative to elections of officers, and elec. 
tion of delegates to conventions . . . 

The cell was a core of this caucus an 
mastered the situation at all times, Th 
fringe pro-Communists and fellow tray. 
elers and the few disgruntled peopk 
who were part of this caucus were led }) 
the central core, the party itself .. , | 
worked the same way on the local level 
where the party cell dominated the pr 
gressive caucus of Local 600. 

Picking officers to run a union is ox 
of the big jobs of the party caucus, an 
Romano tells about the maneuvering 
that went on in 1942, prior to the firs 
election in Local 600: 

Romano: At that time, the party wa 
arguing within caucus as to who shou 
be president and vice president of tl 
local. For some reason, Pat Rice wa 
chosen as standard bearer. 1 was chos 
trustee. 

Q You were chosen by the progres 
sive party caucus? 

A We discussed that within the pat 
caucus first. A certain Percy Llewel 
was selected as vice president . . . bi 
cause of the fact that Perey Llewelh 
had a militant background during 
organizational drive, he was the logic 
guy from a_ political standpoint to su 
port [for president]. Billy Allen sai 
“No,” because “we believe Percy Lev 
elyn to be a company stooge.” 

Being as green as a pepper, I got! 
and asked, “If you think he is a compat 
stooge, then he is going to be just 
dangerous in a second spot as inf 
first spot.” He says, “No, Bill Mekie» 
assigned full time to take care of Brothi 
Pat Rice. He will see to it that he does’ 
make any deviationist moves.” 

Q He would build a fence aroun 
him, in other words. 

A That’s right. Then, when we ¢ 
cided on the slate, all of us, of court 
responded to the call of the plantwe 
caucus and it was just a question of ti! 
as to the final results. We were ala 
able, in this particular part of the ca! 
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Picture shows typical operation of Dodge ‘‘Job-Rated”’ trucks owned by Walt Flanagan & Co., Denver, Colo. 


“I save my toughest jobs for Dodge’’ 


» + says MELVIN W. FLANAGAN, Manager, Walt Flanagan & Co., Denver, Colo, 


first 





Ou 
t tl 


LON 
eres: 


nS “Lots of our toughest jobs are in 

tight places. And I’ve got to save 
Be my Dodge ‘Job-Rated’ trucks for 
vel these jobs, because we just can’t 
a get in with my other trucks. But 
Dodge’s short turning diameters 
make it easy to get in. 


Llev “Our men like Dodge trucks, too, 
because they’re such swell trucks 
ot | to drive. In fact, I’ve always got 
ipa four or five drivers on my neck to 
ist J 4 drive a Dodge. That roomy Dodge 
nt cab is mighty popular.” 





kic 
rot! *"My other trucks include a Dodge "*We’re so strong for Dodge ‘Job-Rated’ 
est What Mr. Flanagan says is typical ‘Job-Rated’ pick-up. For my money, trucks because they’re built to fit our 
of enthusiastic comments by own- it’s the most useful low-tonnage truck jobs—with just the right units all the 
ers of Dodge “Job-Rated”’ trucks. on the market. It’s always on the job, way through. We get the right engine 
round Remember, there’s one to fit your never lets us down. Costs mighty little and other units to move our loads. We 
job! See your Dodge dealer. to run, too.” get the right units to carry our loads.” 
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Satisfied Shippers! 





“T Ship WABASH 
to the 
Heart of America!” 


“Most of our freight goes directly to 
the great Midwestern industrial cen- 
ters... Chicago, Detroit, St. Louis, 
Buffalo, Kansas City, Toledo, Omaha 
and Des Moines. Wabash always 
gives us excellent service— fast and 
dependable.” 





“T Ship WABASH 
through the 
Heart of America!” 


“The direct-line service of the 
Wabash between Buffalo and the 
Missouri River saves timeand insures 
dependable performance. And 
Wabash equipment is efficient and 
modern.” 
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Call your Wabash 
representative 
or write: 

P. A. SPIEGELBERG, 
Freight Traffic 
Manager 
St. Lovis 1, Mo. 
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paign in 1942 anyway, to put over our 
slate 100 per cent. 

Rank-and-file union members, on 
the whole, know nothing about the ma- 
neuvering that goes on behind their 
backs. This is brought out in the follow- 
ing discussion: 

Q Did the men in the shop... 
know that the Communist Party was di- 
recting this activity or directing this slate 
of officers, or what type of propaganda 
was used to convince the men that that 
slate of officers should receive their 
votes? 

A At least 95 per cent of them didn’t 
know anything about it . . . The party 
members, the sympathizers and fellow 
travelers knew what was going on. These 
caucuses at most comprised 200 or 300 
people. 

Then, of course, you went on a cam- 
paign the same as the Republicans or 
Democrats . . . and try to point up your 
candidate as the most logical, who will 
serve the best interests of the working 
people. 

Q I am interested in knowing the 
work of the so-called fraction [or cell] 

. While you were a member of the 
party, was the work of your fraction 
very successful? 

A In the pressed-steel unit, it was 
very successful. From 1945 onwards, no- 
body else could get anybody elected 
even for dogeatcher in that place, until 
1946. 

Q In other words, the fraction was 
running the show? 

A That’s for sure. We could have 
run Jim Jones from Timbuktu, and he 
would have gotten elected. That is how 
efficient the machine became . . . When 
I once broke the party it turned the other 
way. 

Q You would work with a singleness 
of purpose whereas non-Communists, 
many times, divert their efforts? 

A That is right. One of the examples 
the party used at all times was: “Always 
throw a little pebble in the other guy’s 
camp and before you know it they will 
be throwing rocks at each other.” 

Q In other words, divide and con- 
quer? 

A No truer words were ever said. 

Communists still controlled the 
policies of Local 600 at the time he ap- 
peared before the Committee, Romano 
said. That was on March 11, 1952. Since 
then, officers of Local 600 have been 
suspended and the affairs of the local 
are being directed by a group of officials 
of the international union, headed by 
UAW President Walter P. Reuther. On 
the question of present control of the 
local union, questions and answers went 
as follows: 

Q Do you mean to say at the present 
time the Communist influence in Local 
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600 is sufficiently strong to dominate 
the policy of the organization? 

A I say at this time that the Com. 
munist Party through its progressive 
caucus and through its present unity 
move within the local union, has the 
greatest influence of any time in Local 
600, because it controls the general 
council, it controls the executive board. 
it controls the arm of propaganda, the 
Ford Facts . . . 

Q Would you care to estimate at the 
present time the strength . . . of the 
party actually, the pro-Communists, the 
fellow travelers, . . . in Local 600? 

A The party members themselves, | 
don’t think they have more than 150 or 
175 at the most, but between them and 
the others I would say that there are ap. 
proximately a couple of thousand , , , 


Harris & Ewing 
MUNITIONS BOARD‘S SMALL 
How to spot them? 


Discipline is strong among the party 
members in a union, and the member 
who backslides is sure to be _ vilified. 
Romano discusses discipline as applied to 
him and others: 

Q Do you know whether the party 
here had any particular committee set up 
as a disciplinary committee, before whom 
people were tried? 

A | dov't recall any special commit: 
tee .. . We were held up to scorn. I was 
... held up and scorned before the rest 
of the members while they did a nice 
hatchet job on me. 


In Washington, a Senate Labor sub- 
committee explored the problem raised 
by Communist-dominated unions in de 
fense plants. 

John D. Small, Chairman of the Mu 
nitions Board, was on the stand. Mr 


Small made the points that follow: 
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“Communist domination of certain la- 
hor unions is one of great magnitude 
and at the same time one of great com- 
plexity . . - We can tolerate neither 
espionage nor sabotage, whether they be 
direct or indirect, in our critical defense 
industries . . . 

“We cannot ignore the fact that offi- 
cials of Communist-dominated unions 
are in a position to obtain valuable in- 
formation as an incident to their rela- 
tionship with the members of their unions 
who work within defense facilities. 

“Congressional reports extensively 
document and support the charge that 
the leadership of the United Electrical 
Workers, the American Communications 
Association and the Mine, Mill and 
Smelter Workers Union, to mention the 
most important, have consistently fol- 
lowed the foreign-policy line of the Soviet 
Union... 

“Loyal union members have frequently 
testified before committees of Congress 
that there is not the least bit of doubt 
that if the policy of the Soviet Union 
called for strikes in various industries 
in the United States, then the leadership 
& those unions would subjugate the 
membership to a strike.” 

On the question of how to deal with 
this situation, Mr. Small did not offer 
specific remedies to Congress. He did 
make these points: 

“No official organ of Government hav- 
ing the responsibility to do so has pro- 
scribed a Communist-dominated union, 
for judicial, legislative, or administrative 
purposes . . . I merely make this point 
to emphasize the serious deficiency that 
exists in officially spotting a Communist- 
dominated union as a prerequisite to any 
oficial action by the Department of 
Defense.” 

Secretary of Labor Maurice Tobin, 
another witness before the Senate com- 
mittee, made the suggestion that the 
Communist problem be attacked through 
legislation: 

“I think,” he told the committee, “that 
the threat to our national security repre- 
sented by Communist domination of 
certain unions is so serious that legislative 
action is necessary . . . I suggest the 
enactment of legislation that would make 


q it illegal for any person who, since Jan. 


1, 1949, has been a member of the Com- 
munist Party, or has taught or advocated 
the overthrow of the Government by 
force and violence to become or remain 
an officer or an employe of a labor organi- 
zation. . . I believe that the committee 
also should give serious consideration to 
amending the National Labor Relations 
Act, so as to treat Communist-dominated 
unions in the same way as employer- 
dominated unions. In this way, bargain- 
ing with these unions would become an 
unfair labor practice.” 
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TRUMAN’S LITERARY TROUBLES 


‘Mr. President’ Draws Angry Replies, Denials 


The Truman book isn’t the last 
word on some famous political 
feuds. You'll hear a lot more 
about ‘’Mr. President.” 

Mr. Truman’‘s views, in print, 
are stirring up old Cabinet rows, 
old friends in Congress and else- 
where. 

And the uproar is just started. 
The final story hasn‘t been writ- 
ten yef. 


Harry S. Truman’s first venture as 
an author is backfiring. The Presi- 
dent's recollection is challenged. The 
correctness of some of his writing is 
questioned. And his observations on 
Government are stirring kickbacks. 

Historians are going to get the job ot 
deciding who is right, the President or 
some of the officials with whom he has 
had squabbles. At issue is the develop- 
ment of the “get-tough” policy with Rus- 
sia and the causes for his break in 1946 
with two of the men who then were in 
his Cabinet—James F. Byrnes, the Sec- 
retary of State, and Henry A. Wallace, 
the Secretary of Commerce. 

Both men went out of office in an at- 
mosphere of ill feeling. Mr. Wallace 


headed a third-party effort to defeat 
Mr. Truman in 1948 and Mr. Byrnes is 
a central figure in the Southern revolt 
against the President in 1952. Much of 
the old bitterness is being revived in the 
dispute over the version of his relations 
with the two men that Mr. Truman gives 


in the book called “Mr. President,” 
which he helped William Hillman to 
write. 


There are other controversies in the 
book. The President took cracks at many 
individuals, in Congress and out, and at 
the congressional tenure of office. Mr. 
Truman has been in Washington 17 
vears. He wrote that he thought 12 years 
in Washington was enough for any man, 
that if this were the limit of service for 
President, Senator and Representative 
it would help to cure the legislative di- 
seases of senility and seniority. Many of 
his Democrats have been in Congress 
trom 20 to 40 years. 

The controversies over foreign policy 
go back to the first year that Mr. Truman 
was in the President’s office. 

Mr. Byrnes had ranked high among 
the trouble shooters of . Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. The  spry, nimble-witted 
South Carolinian did many difficult and 
important jobs, held many posts, includ- 
ing a seat on the United States Supreme 
Court. He had been seriously considered 
for Vice President, and, with a little 
different twist of circumstances, it might 
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AUTHOR TRUMAN WITH CRITIC BYRNES 
“The fact is the President did not . . . express to me disapproval” 
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have been Byrnes instead of Truman why 
sat in the White House. 

Soon after the San Francisco Confer. 
ence, at which the machinery for United 
Nations was set up, Mr. Byrnes became 
Secretary of State. He had been with 
Mr. Roosevelt at Yalta and knew much 
about the earlier negotiations between 
the United States and Russia. 

In the atmosphere of the time, there 
still was in the Administration a hope 
that the United States would be able to 
get along with Russia. As relations be. 
tween the two countries began to deteri 
orate in 1945, Mr. Truman sent the late 
Harry Hopkins, the trusted friend of 
Mr. Roosevelt, to Russia to talk with 
Joseph Stalin and warn him that Russia’s 
actions in Eastern Europe were shatter- 
ing America’s confidence in that nation. 

By the time Mr. Truman and Mr 
Byrnes set out for Potsdam in the sum- 
mer of 1945 many had come to believe 
that the working partnership with Russia 
was at an end. Some were urging that 
the President adopt a stronger policy. 
On board ship in July, Mr. Truman noted 
that he had seen four Senators who had 
just been to Europe and that they “knew 
all the answers.” 

“Their song was that France would go 

Communistic, so would Germany, Ital 
and the Scandinavians, and there was 
grave doubt about England | staying 
sane,” he wrote. 
“... Tam not impressed with curson 
glances of oratorical members of the 
famous “Cave of the Winds’ on Capitol 
Hill . . . But all four, I think, are most 
anxious to keep world peace.” 

After publication of the Truman no- 
tation, Senator Homer E. Capehart, of 
Indiana, said that the four Senators 
were himself and Albert W. Hawkes, o! 
New Jersey, Republicans, and Ernest 
W. McFarland, of Arizona, and Burton 
K. Wheeler, of Montana, Democrats 
Hawkes and Wheeler no longer are i! 
the Senate. 

Capehart says that, during the cor 
versation with Mr. Truman, Senator 
Wheeler told the President: “You had 
better stand up to Russia.” He says that 
Mr. Truman replied that he was more 
afraid of England and France than he 
was of Russia. Mr. Capehart adds that 
Mr. Wheeler told the President em- 
phatically that Mr. Truman was too op- 
timistic about Russia and that the Presi 
dent insisted he was not. 

A few days later, Mr. Truman and Mr. 
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Byrnes were in Potsdam trying to work 
out a new agreement with Russia. 

All indications during that period and 
the months that followed were that Mr. 
Byrnes and Mr. Truman were in sub- 
stantial agreement about the conduct of 
foreign policy. But, during that period, 
Washington was filled with reports of 
trouble brewing in the State Depart- 
ment. The disagreement appeared to 
grow out of the question whether the 
Secretary of State or the President was to 
be the architect of foreign policy. 

This is pointed up in the letter printed 
in the book, “Mr. President,” in which 
the President emphasized that he did 
“not intend to turn over the complete 
authority of the President nor to forego 
the President’s prerogative to make the 
final decision” when he delegated au- 
thority to his Cabinet officers. This letter 





HENRY WALLACE: IS HE ‘MR. X‘? 
“Il shall charge him with... character assassination’’ 


was described as having been read to 
Mr. Byrnes by the President. Mr. Byrnes 
says that it was not, that if it had been 
he would have resigned on the spot. As 
it was, he did not resign until a year later. 

The letter said that Mr. Byrnes did 
not keep in touch with the President 
during a foreign ministers’ conference at 
Moscow at which important agreements 
were worked out, that the President had 
seen his Secretary of State only briefly 
before he left and got no direct word 
from him while there. 

“The protocol was not submitted to 
me, nor was the communiqué,” the Presi- 
dent’s letter said. “I was completely in 
the dark on the whole conference until 
I requested you to come to the Williams- 
burg and inform me. The communiqué 
was released before I ever saw it.” 

Mr. Truman wrote that he had just 


eG 


seen on Jan. 5, 1946, a report that May 
Ethridge of the Louisville  Courip, 
Journal had submitted on  conditiog; 
in Rumania and Bulgaria. In his oy, 
book, “Speaking Frankly,” Mr. Byrme 
tells of having handed this report 
V. M. Molotov, the Soviet Foreign Mi. 
ister, on December 19 during the Mog. 
cow Conference, seventeen days prior 
to the time Mr. Truman says that he gay 
it. 

The President implied in his lett; 
that he did not go along with some of 
the decisions to which Mr. Byrnes haé 
agreed at the Moscow meeting. Among 
these were agreements for broadening 
the governments that the Russians ha( 
sponsored in Rumania and _ Bulgari: 
Mr. Truman said he would never recog 
nize these governments unless _ the 
were radically reorganized. 


-Harris & Ewing 4 


“IT am tired of babying the Soviets, 
the President wrote. 

Mr. Byrnes says more will be heard 
about that letter in the future. He sav 
he will write an article to show that 
the President’s statement that “he reac 
this letter to me is untrue.” 

In his book, Mr. Byrnes says the Pres: J 
dent expressed wholehearted approv 
when he reported aboard the Williams- 
burg what had been done at Moscow. 

“The fact is the President did not 0! 
that occasion nor at any other time ¢ 
press to me disapproval of any positio 
I took at the meetings of the Council 0 
Foreign Ministers or any other meetings 
he wrote. “Nor did he ever express to mé 
disapproval of any statement I made 0 
our foreign policy.” 

The Wallace controversy g0¢s back 
to the early autumn of 1946. There thea 
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were signs of a tougher policy toward 
pussia. In the Cabinet, Mr. Wallace 
disagreed with them. 

On September 12, New York Demo- 
cats opened their political campaign 
against Governor Thomas E. Dewey with 
, rally at Madison Square Garden. 
\lany leftists were there. Mr. Wallace 
was a principal speaker. 

In his speech, the Secretary of Com- 
merce denounced any alliance with 
pritish imperialism and said the United 
yaces Was turning toward a policy that 
was too tough on Russia. Many regarded 
we speech as a denunciation of the 
policy that Mr. Byrnes was then laying 
qown at a conference in Paris. Mr. Wal- 
lace said the President had read and 
approved his speech. 

asked about this at a press confer- 
ence, Mr. Truman said it was true. Two 
aays later, the President put out a for- 
mai statement that what he had meant 
to say was that he approved of the right 
of the Secretary of Commerce to make 
the speech, not that he approved of the 
speech, 

On September 18, Mr. Wallace spent 
two hours and twenty minutes talking 
with the President. He was in good 
spirits when he left and said he still was 
in the Cabinet. 

On September 19, Mr. Truman wrote 
in his diary: 

“Mr. — spent two and a half hours 
talking to me yesterday. I am not sure 
he is as fundamentally sound intellectual- 
lyasl had thought... 

“X is a pacifist 100 per cent. He 
wants us to disband our armed forces, 
give Russia our atomic secrets and trust 
a bunch of adventurers in the Kremlin 
Politburo. ! do not understand a 
‘dreamer’ like that. The German-Ameri- 
can Bund under Fritz Kuhn was not 
half so dangerous . . .” 

In the uproar, after Mr. Byrnes was 
heard from in Paris, Mr. Wallace went 
out of the Cabinet. 

Mr. Wallace was incensed by publi- 
cation of the note. He said Mr. Truman 
also had opposed a tough policy toward 
Russia in 1946 and that the President 
had spoken of going before Congress to 
ask for a loan for Russia. 

“If Mr. Truman ever admits that Mr. 
5: is I,” Mr. Wallace said, “I shall 
charge him with the same deliberate 
character assassination that he finds so 
despicable in others.” 

Those are just a few of the backfires 
from Mr. Truman’s writings, Some peo- 
ple, like Jonathan Daniels, one of his 
biographers, took the book as a sign Mr. 
Truman does not intend to run again. 
Others called it a campaign document. 
Men who do not like Mr. Truman had 
other names for it. And all of the re- 
tums are not in yet. 
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Truth About the ‘Falling’ Capitol 


Now that the White House is 
fixed up, President Truman wants 
something done about the Capi- 
tol. It looks top-heavy. 

Worrying about the famous 
Capitol dome is nothing new. 
Plans for fixing it up go back al- 
most a hundred years. 

Is the building unsafe, or does 
it just look that way? Here’s the 
story behind Mr. Truman's latest 
remodeling project. 


Mr. Truman is afraid that the U. S. 
Capitol—the building that houses 
Congress in all of its activities—may 
some day fall down. That, the Presi- 
dent says, “will be a pity.” 

It was President Truman’s discovery 
that the White House was about to cave 
in that led to a 7-million-dollar remodel- 
ing job on that building. That discovery 
began when the leg of Margaret Tru- 
man’s piano broke through the floor. 
Mysterious creaks and cracks then led 
to presidential explorations that ended 
in a completely rebuilt home. 

The trouble with the Capitol building, 
Mr. Truman now is pointing out, is that 
the big dome is “out of plumb” and is un- 
supported on one side. The President 
has written a letter to the Washington, 
D.C., Evening Star, telling what he 
thinks should be done. It reads, in part: 

“As you know, the two wings were 
added to the Capitol about 1849 and it 
was the intention to rebuild the central 
section of the Capitol Building when the 
dome was erected. That dome was under 
construction in 1863. There are pictures 
in the Capitol architect’s office which 
show construction at that time and it 
was intended to make the central section 
of the Capitol Building conform with the 
two wings. While I was on the Public 
Buildings and Grounds Committee in 
1935 and °36, we worked out a plan 
which would have accomplished the 
purpose. 

“The dome as it now sits is seven feet 
over the front portico of the central sec- 
tion of the Capitol and hangs in the air. 
The old sandstone building is in about the 
same fix as the White House was when 
we had to remodel it. The dome now is 
about a foot or two out of plumb and one 
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Dome Hangs Over, President Fears a Crash 


of these days it will probably come crash- 
ing down, which will be a pity. 

“That central should be re- 
built just as the White House has been 
rebuilt to conform with the Vermont 
marble wings. then it would not have 
to be painted. After that is done the 
foundation of the dome will be strong 
enough to stand for the marble veneer 
that is supposed to go over it. 

“The Capitol dome is considered one 
of the great domes in the world. The 
two: others are on St. Peter’s in Rome and 
St. Paul’s in London .. .” 

You get an idea of what the President 
seems to be worried about in the picture 
chart below. 


section 
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Actually, however, the present Arch. 22st 
tect of the Capitol, David Lynn, insig, thin: 
that the famous dome is not “out yf que 
plumb,” or leaning in the slightest deff 40 
gree. The dome itself is made of ity M 
and rests solidly on supporting walls 9 r the 
all sides. Only the stone “skirt” arouy V 
the dome projects beyond the basic sy.§ WS 
porting wall on the east side—and thy 5™ 
is out 15% feet, or 7 feet beyond th it I 
sandstone front of the building. The de Vol 
fect, Mr. Lynn says, is in the architec apg 
tural appearance of the central sectio, | Ret 
not in its physical ability to hold up th aut! 
dome. He insists that there is no dange con 
of the dome’s toppling down. gav 
But, whether or not the old dome i “a 
on 
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‘OUT OF PLUMB?’ 


The President predicts: ‘‘It will probably come crashing down” 
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tottering, Mr. Truman’s suggestion is 
only the latest in a 90-year effort by 
architects, Congressmen and Presidents 
alike to get the central section of the 
Capitol remodeled. 

There has been agreement by all 
hands that the dome, viewed from the 
East, looks top-heavy, and that some- 
thing should be done about it. The big 
question all along has been what to 
do. 

What really happened, 
the trouble, is this: 

When the original Capitol building 
was completed in 1827, it had a much 
smaller, wooden, dome. Architecturally, 
it looked fine. Then, in 1850, Congress 
voted construction of the two wings that 
now house the Senate and House of 
Representatives. A bigger dome was 
authorized, to match. The wings were 


to cause all 


completed and occupied by 1859, and 
gave the Capitol its present U-shaped 
Building 


appearance. the dome _ took 


longer. 
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ORIGINAL CAPITOL WAS ‘CORRECT’ 
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BIGGER DOME WAS BUILT NEXT 
Mr. Truman’s plan: to rebuild the central section 
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The well-known iron dome now atop 
the Capitol was erected during the Civil 
War and completed in 1865. The stone 
skirt of the dome overhung the front of 
the original building and a portico was 
erected to support it. But the Capitol 
Architect at that time, Thomas U. Walter, 
planned the overhang to be only tempo- 
rary and designed the center section of 
the Capitol to extend out as far as the 
two wings, giving the building an “E” 
shape. 

In his report to Congress in 1864, in 
fact, Mr. Walter stated: “Now that the 
new dome and the wings of the Capitol 
are approaching completion, it must be 
apparent to everyone that the extension 
of the center building on the east to the 
line of the new wings becomes an archi- 
tectural necessity.” 

Time went on, however, and the 
planned extension of the center section 
was never made. Compromises were sug- 
gested. Then the matter was gone into 
in great detail by Senate and House com- 





THEN CONGRESS ADDED TWO WINGS 
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CRITICS CALLED IT ‘TOP-HEAVY‘ 
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mittees in 1935 and 1937 and three pos- 
sible solutions were suggested: 

Plan A, recommended by the firm of 
architects hired to look into the matter, 
would extend the front of the central 
section forward by 12 feet, 10 inches. It 
would add a series of small rooms across 
the front of the building and preserve 
the courtlike appearance of the eastern 
approach. This plan would correct the 
dome’s top-heavy appearance. 

Plan B, which got more support from 
committee members, would project the 
central portion of the Capitol forward by 
32 feet, 6 inches. This plan adds a corri- 
dor from one wing of the Capitol to the 
other, and provides for 18 large, -well- 
lighted rooms across the front on each of 
three floors. The architects’ report says: 
“It would be simpler and more dignified 
and would preserve the breadth and 
monumental character of the easterly 
facade, but it would be much less inter- 
esting and picturesque.” 

Plan B modified, however, 
support of Mr. Lynn, the C Capitol Archi- 
tect. This, presumably, is the plan that 
Mr. Truman favors. It extends the cen- 
tral portion forward by 40 feet, or with- 
in 15 feet of the extension of the two 
wings. It provides for 56 additional 
rooms in the building. It adds continuous 
corridors on all floors, so as to give new 
and direct circulation between the Sen- 
ate and House wings. But it would 
change the present appearance of the 
Capitol considerably. In the ’30s this ex- 
tension, if built of Vermont marble, was 
estimated to cost about 3.5 million dol- 
lars. 

Those are the plans considered by 
Congress the last time. The Senate passed 
two bills, but in each instance the bill 
was not reported out by the House com- 
mittee. There the matter dropped until 
now. 

What Mr. Truman has in mind at this 
time, in the way of rebuilding the Capi- 
tol, is far from clear. But he has gotten 
the ball rolling, and in much the same 
way that he got the White House project 
started. If he succeeds again, only this 
much is certain: Remodeling the Capitol 
will mean a more radical change and will 
cost more. The White House job was 
estimated at about 3.5 million and 
wound up at 7 million. The Capitol ex- 
tension also was estimated at 3.5 million, 
but that was 15 years ago. An up-to-date 
estimate would take account of the price 
rise since 1937. Then, if cost proved to be 
double the new estimate, total expense 
of adding to the Capitol would be 16.3 
million. 

An architectural defect in this country’s 
most famous building, made back in Civil 
War days, thus may give Mr. Truman the 
distinction of starting the two biggest 
remodeling jobs in history. 


got the 
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Foreign aid isn’t to be passed 
around with no questions asked. 
That's being shown in Greece. 

U.S. has put in billions, helped 
win a war, modernized the Army, 
improved agriculture, boosted 
living standards, etc. 

Now Washington is telling the 
Greeks how the country should 
be run to get their money’s worth 
out of American aid. 


ATHENS 
An American Ambassador, acting 
for the United States Government, is 
taking an active and public part in the 
internal politics of Greece. He has de- 
clared the U.S. to be in favor of one 
group of politicians against another. 
Question thus raised is whether dollar 
aid to a country gives the U. S. the right 
to try to run things in that country. The 
Greek case of intervention by the U.S. 
could become a precedent to be applied 
to other countries receiving U. S. aid. 
Save for open opposition to Commu- 


Since 


DOES AID BRING CONTROL? 


U.S. Moves in Greece to Protect Investment 


nism everywhere, the U.S. has been 
wary of taking sides in the domestic 
political squabbles of foreign countries. 
American diplomats, in the past, have 
been recalled for getting mixed up in 
such internal affairs. 

U.S. envoys have suggested reforms to 
halt waste of U.S. aid. But the U.S. has 
not publicly intervened on behalf of one 
faction of anti-Communists against an- 
other. 

Greek governments, like those in 
France and elsewhere, are based on wob- 
bly coalitions, subject to frequent upsets. 
Such crises, in Greece as in France, 
weaken the country and lead to a waste 
of U.S. aid. 

On the ground that such waste must 
be halted, the U.S. has moved directly 
into Greek politics. 

U.S. Ambassador John E. Peurifoy, 
stepping into a fight between the Greek 
Premier and Vice Premier, publicly de- 
nounced an electoral law proposed by 
the latter. He said it would have “a dis- 
astrous effect upon the efficient use of 
U.S. aid to Greece” by keeping power 
in the hands of wobbly coalition Cab- 
inets. 

Effect of the Peurifoy statement on 
Greeks was immediate and far-reaching. 
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the ‘Truman Doctrine’ Started: 


The average Greek knows a lot about 
U.S. aid to Greece. He is aware that the 


U.S., in helping Greece, is' also out to . 


help its own fight against Communism, 
But politicians who oppose the U. S. are 
not popular with Greeks. 

U.S. aid is of vital importance to 
Greece. On March 12, 1947, President 
Truman announced the doctrine of check. 
ing the spread of Communism with eco- 
nomic and military aid to non-Commu- 
nist countries. Greece and Turkey were 
the first recipients of aid. Since that date, 
the U.S. has pumped nearly 2 billion 
dollars into a country the size of the 
State of Arizona, which contains about 
7.8 million Greeks. 

Greece, at the start, was in desperate 
need of aid. World War had done 7 bil- 
lion dollars’ worth of material damage in 
the country. Communists, after the World 
War, had launched a guerrilla war in 
an effort to take over Greece. One Greek 
currency had vanished in wartime in- 
flation; another was rapidly becoming 
worthless. Greeks were homeless, hungry 
and discouraged. 

Into this battered land the U.S, 
brought aid in great quantity. Actual 
cash value of U.S. aid from the begin- 
ning of the Truman Doctrine to the 


Cost to U.S. Has Been $250 Per Greek 





ecm [°° Aid to Greece, July, 1947, Through June, 
, 1952 (spent and authorized)—$1,946,080,000 
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Military Aid 


724,000,000 


Economic Aid 
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Only STEEL can do so many jobs so well 








PART OF THE WORLD'S LARGEST pumping 
plant are these huge steel discharge lines 
for Grand Coulee on the Columbia River 
in Washington. Each line is 12 feet in dia- 
meter, was fabricated by United States Steel. 
Only steel can do so many jobs so well. 


BUILDING BRIDGES IN A HURRY. For most 
of the matériel of defense, steel is essential. 
And because of its constantly expanding 
production capacity, United States,Steel is 
able to contribute more and more of this vital 
metal to help safeguard America’s security. 


JOINT UNDER STRESS. This is a picture of 
stress patterns along the threads of a pipe 
joint. Crowding of lines at roots of threads 
indicates stress concentrations. ‘‘Three- 
dimensional photo-elastic stress analysis, 
done in U.S. Steel laboratories, helps to 
assure strong joints between sections of 
U:'S'S National Pipe used in drilling for oil. 


” 


STAINLESS STATUE. In the heart of San Francisco’s FACTS YOU SHOULD KNOW ABOUT STEEL 
Chinatown stands this 20-foot statue of Sun Yat-sen, 
renowned scholar and first president of the Chinese 
Republic. Head, hands and pedestal of the statue are 
of rose granite, but for the statesman’s flowing robes, ; : 
the sculptor, Beniamino Bufano, used Stainless Steel. .++ about 44%, It is interesting to note that this 
After 14 years, time and weather have left no marks _ increase alone exceeds the entire annual capacity 


on the shining metal. of any other country in the world. This trade-mark is your guide to quality steel 


By the end of this year, the capacity of the 
American iron and steel industry will have in- 
creased approximately 36 million tons since 1940 


listen to... The Theatre Guild on the Air, presented every Sunday evening by United States Steel. National Broadcasting Company, coast-to-coast network. Consult your newspaper for time and station. 


UNITED STATES STEEL 4px 


P 


AMERICAN BRIDGE... AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE and CYCLONE FENCE..COLUMBIA-GENEVA STEEL..CONSOLIDATED WESTERN STEEL..GERRARD STEEL STRAPPING.. NATIONAL TUBE 
OIL WELL SUPPLY . . TENNESSEE COAL & IRON . . UNITED STATES STEEL PRODUCTS . . UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY . . Divisions of UNITED STATES STEEL COMPANY, PITTSBURGH 
GUNNISON HOMES, INC. * UNION SUPPLY COMPANY : UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY * UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY 
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present works out to about 250 dollars 
per Greek. 

In a country where the national income 
in prewar days worked out to about 74 
dollars per person per year, this aid was 
impressive. 

The Greek Army has received the 
biggest single slice of U.S. aid. 

Just three or four years ago, Greece 
was a guerrilla-infested mess. The guer- 
rillas, led by Communists, operated in 
mountains and farm areas all over the 
Greek peninsula and the islands. The 
Greek Army, poorly uniformed, poorly 
armed, poorly fed and poorly paid, 
seemed incapable of restoring order. 
Army morale was low. Greek officers 
knew that U.S. and British officers had 
little hope that their country could be 
kept anti-Communist in a world war. 

Now Greek soldiers ride American 
jeeps along wide roads—built by Amer- 
ican machinery—right up to the borders 
of Communist countries. The guerrilla 
war is ended. Greek soldiers carry mod- 
ern American arms and wear American- 
made uniforms. Overhead, U. S.-made jet 
fighters, flown by American-trained Greek 
Air Force pilots, patrol the sky. At sea, 
a small but efficient Greek Navy goes 
into ports rebuilt by U. S. aid. 

Morale in the Greek armed forces is 
high. The rank and file of the Greek 
Army are cocky and confident, proud of 
the fighting record of the Greek Brigade 
with United Nations forces in Korea. 

Plans to trim the Greek Army down to 
a domestic force of about 50,000 were 
pigeonholed after the Communist attack 
in Korea. To help defend the eastern 
flank of non-Communist Europe, Greece 
keeps 170,000 men under arms. That’s 
about 22 men in uniform to every 1,000 
Greeks—a higher ratio of soldiers to civil- 
ians than in any other country of the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization. 

Thanks to U.S. military aid, Western 
military observers in Greece now are 
confident that most of the country can 
be held against an attack from Commu- 
nist Europe. 

Western strategists now talk of counter- 
attacking Russia’s empire from Greece in 
the event that Russia starts a war against 
the West. But, to keep its defenses at 
such a level, Greece must rely on U.S. 
aid. 

Greek farmers get the largest share 
of U.S. economic aid to their country. 
To Greek farm families, 65 per cent of 
the country’s population, there is ample 
evidence of U. S. aid all over Greece. 

Average farm in Greece totals only 8.5 
acres. Frequently one Greek farmer owns 
one plot of rich valley land, another cou- 
ple of acres on the poor soil of a rocky 
hillside and four acres of salt marsh or 
rough mountain pasture. There may be a 
mile or so between these plots. 
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U.S. military aid got hundreds of 
thousands of Greeks back on land from 
which they had been driven by guerrilla 
war. As refugees, these Greeks lived on 
food contributed by the United States. 
When they returned to their war-torn 
farms, U.S. aid provided the farm tools, 
the seed, even the food to get them back 
to work again. 

Marsh lands, under a plan drawn up, 
financed and supervised by Americans, 
were rented from farmers by the Greek 
Government. Local farm labor drained 
the swamps and marshes and sowed rice. 
Two years of rice harvests paid for the 
whole project. After the three years, the 
farmers got back land that once grew 
nothing but now can produce corn, po- 
tatoes, alfalfa, sugar beets and many an- 
other cash crop. And Greece, which once 
spent millions of dollars a year on im- 





—-Harris & Ewing 


AMBASSADOR PEURIFOY 
he took sides 


ports of rice, now grows all the rice it 
consumes, 

Hillside farms all over Greece are pro- 
ducing more food and other farm prod- 
ucts than before the war. Less topsoil 
washes down the Greek hills after a rain 
to make muddy pools in the blue Aegean 
or Ionian seas. 

Seedlings contributed by the U.S. are 
small forests on some slopes. Contour 
plowing, taught Greek farmers by Ameri- 
can-trained Greek “county agents,” keeps 
the soil on hillside farms. 

Rocky plateaus, once barren, now are 
sown in varieties of grass previously un- 
known in Greece. Greeks call it all 
“American grass” and find it valuable for 
fattening cattle and feeding draft animals, 
including thousands of mules bought 
from the U.S. with aid dollars. 

A network of new roads and improved 


et 


old roads built with U.S. aid helps the 
farmer, too. A farmer who once took 
day to get his produce to market by dop. 
key now piles it aboard a U. S.-made 
truck owned by the village co-operative 
for an hour’s trip to market. 

Malaria, once the curse of many rupl 
areas in Greece, has virtually been wiped 
out by U. S. insecticides. Disease-resistan 
grapevines, grown in Greek Government 
nurseries financed by the U. S., have re. 
placed old vines in many areas. And 
Greek farmers, better off than in many 
years, are well aware of the value of 
U.S, aid. 

Greek businessmen are of two minds 
about U.S. aid. Some wealthy Greeks 
have been hurt by the reforms urged 
upon Greek Governments by U.S. tax 
experts. Other Greeks have utilized U, §, 
aid to get raw materials for industry, 

Tax collections in Greece climbed 34 
per cent from 1949 to 1950 and were up 
about the same percentage last year over 
1950. Behind the rise is a group of 
U.S. tax experts who are assisting the 
Greek Government in the job of stream- 
lining an ancient and complicated tax 
structure. 

Much Greek shipping still is registered 
under foreign flags to escape Greek tax- 
ation. U.S. experts have assisted the 
Greek Government in collecting millions 
of dollars in back taxes from shipowners, 
And some shipping owned by Greeks is 
likely to return to Greek registry when 
tax reforms suggested by Americans are 
adopted. 

Price-wage gap in Athens still is wide. 
Government officials support their fam- 
ilies on salaries of $66 a month when 
eggs sell at 12 cents each. But Greek 
money has remained fairly steady at 
15,000 drachmas to the dollar over the 
last three years, thanks to sale of U.S. 
gold by the Greek Government. Prices 
have held steady, too. 

Eventually, U.S. financial experts in 
Athens say, tax collections will increase 
to a point at which the Greek Govem- 
ment will be able to pay much of its own 
way. But Greece, for some years to come, 
will be dependent on U.S. aid. 

Greece today is a showcase of what 
U.S. aid can do for a country, a show- 
case standing on the borders of Russia’ 
empire. But there is a danger that the 
inefficiency of weak governments, based 
on coalitions of small parties, will wreck 
Greece. That is why the U.S. is tak 
ing a hand in Greek politics, seeking 4 
change. 

The Greek example is worrying 
other countries getting help from the 
United States. They are wondering 
whether the U. S., giving aid, now is g0- 
ing to take a part in deciding what gov- 
ernments are to run the countries receiv- 
ing aid. 
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Presenting the éu/ Du a -Action 
Comptometer _, 


One machine that gives you the advantages of two! af 


Designed to be “‘split’’ in two—so your operator can calculate problems 















on one side—and accumulate results on the other! And yet it converts 


instantly into a full-keyboard Comptometer Adding-Calculating Machine. 
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TWO INDEPENDENT KEYBOARDS! 
—the new Dual-Action Comptometer 
can be split at any point into two . 
completely tndependent registers! 


TWO SEPARATE ANSWER REGISTERS! 
—sub-totals can be cleared from the 
right half of the machine without 
disturbing accumulated totals at left! SD, 
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Now available in 
electric and 


oe PLUS non-electric models. 
. —3-way Error Control— 
"nage d - = = Direct Action—Floating Touch 
bei ha TWO CANCELING LEVERS! —Giant Answer Numerals— 
—one for each register! f both answer dials at same eye level. 
r "i La y 


PF If you'd like a FREE copy of the new Dual-Action Comptometer booklet, 





q 4 fill out the coupon below and mail to Felt & Tarrant Mfg. Co., 
~ 1726 N. Paufina Street, Chicago 22, Illinois. 
m blome | ; ati - ees iar 
REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. = Firm Name I a aa naa Bir endian _ 
ADDING-CALCULATING MACHINES & 

(electric and non-electric models) Bs a a ee ae ere ee = 

Made only by Felt & Tarrant Mtg. Co., and sold exclusively by its Comptometer 
Division. 1726 N. Paulina Street, Chicago 22, Illinois. Offices in all principal cities. FELT & TARRANT City State peace 











WEIRTON STEEL COMPANY 


Mills at Weirton, West Virginia, and 
Steubenville, Ohio. World’s largest in- 
dependent manufacturer of tin plate. 
Producer of a wide range of other impor- 
tant steel products. 


GREAT LAKES STEEL CORP. 


Detroit, Michigan. The only integrated 
Stet lin the Detroit area. Produces a 
e of carbon steel products. ..is 

lier of all types of steel for 


e industry. 


THE HANNA FURNACE CORP. 


ision of National Steel 


w York. 


In an industry whose very essence is bigness, National Steel is big. 


It is big geographically. National Steel properties are located in twelve states. Its 
sales and distributing organization extends from coast to coast and across the 
seven seas. 

It is big physically. National Steel owns huge mills and mines . . . a complete 
fleet of lake ore boats. It operates the world’s largest open hearth furnaces . , , 
the world’s largest and fastest electrolytic lines . . . one of the world’s largest 
continuous rolling mills. 

Most important, National Steel is big in ideas, big in vision. Its advances in 
steelmaking methods and processes have helped revolutionize the modern steel 
industry. Its present expansion program is now increasing National Steel's 
annual capacity from 4,750,000 ingot tons to 6,000,000 ingot tons, carrying on 
a record of continuous growth. 


This is National Steel . . . big today, bigger tomorrow .. . one of America’s 
foremost producers of steel. 


NATIONAL STEEL 


GRANT BUILDING 


CORPORATION 


PITTSBURGH, PA, 


STRAN-STEEL DIVISION HANNA IRON ORE COMPANY 


Unit of Great Lakes Steel Corporation. Cleveland, Ohio. Produces ore from exten- 
Plants at Ecorse, Michigan, and Terre sive holdings in Great Lakes region. 
Haute, Indiana. Exclusive manufacturer National Steel is also participating in the 
of world-famed Quonset buildings and development of new Labrador-Quebec 
Stran-Steel nailable framing. iron ore fields. ° 


NATIONAL STEEL PRODUCTS CO. 


Houston, Texas. This new warehouse is Coal mines and properties in Kentucky, 
a Quonset building supplied by Stran- West Virginia and Pennsylvania, Supplies 
Steel Division. Company distributes high grade metallurgical coal for the 
steel products throughout the Southwest. tremendous needs of National St 


NATIONAL MINES CORP. 


A color reproduction of this painting . . . in larger size for framing . . . willbe mailed on request. —? 
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100 Gilfillan Tech Reps 
GO with Gilfillan GCA Radar 


ANYWHERE IN THE WORLD is home base for these 100 factory-trained radar experts. 



















MILITARY BASES...in Europe, North America, the Far East...they worked around-tiie- 
clock at the Berlin Airlift...they’re “up front’’ in Korea. 


CIVILIAN FIELDS...from Paris to Johannesburg—from New York to California. 


Wherever you find Gilfillan GCA for landing aircraft in bad weather, Gilfillan tech reps 
are available...to install GCA, supervise ‘‘on the job” training, provide complete service 
and maintenance on GCA and other complex radar systems. 


Such radar “follow through” is $.0.P. at Gilfillan, developers and producers of GCA for 


the USAF, USN, CAA, USMC. 
Gilfillan 
@ Los Angeles 
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Gilfillan GCA is the first navigational aid to be adopted 
as standard by 24 United Nations Allies 
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TOKYO....LONDON.... 





>> Peace with Japan, 10% years after Pearl Harbor, makes this difference: 

Japan as U.S. ally puts on the U.S. side the strongest industrial power in 
the Far East, key strategic area of the North Pacific. U.S. control of Pacific 
is assured when you add U.S. security pacts with Australia, New Zealand, 
Philippines to Japanese treaty. It's a blow at Russia, a heavy one. Soviet 
ambition to expand from mainland of Asia out into the Pacific is set back hard. 

This is the pay-off for four years of war in the Pacific, close to 300,000 
U.S. casualties, plus the expenditure of upward of 100 billion dollars. 

On Asia's mainland, it's true, U.S. has failed to collect on its victory. 
China is gone. Korea is half gone. Southeast Asia is in peril. But through- 
out the Pacific, America is far stronger than at the time of Pearl Harbor. 























>> If you think back to the time of Pearl Harbor..... 

U.S., at that time, was short on sea power, critically short in air power, 
based in strength only on Hawaii. Other outposts--Guam, Wake, Philippines and 
Alaska--were undermanned, underequipped. U.S. power had still to be developed. 

Japan was the big power in the Pacific. Japanese bases dotted the Pacific. 
Japan dominated China as well. Japan's armed forces were at full strength. 

Her industry produced enough both for war and for economic domination of Asia. 
The Pacific was to become a Japanese lake. U.S. wasn't to have a look-in. 


>> The new Japan, after four years of war with the U.S., after six and one 
half years of U.S. occupation, now looks like this: 

Area: Only the four home islands. No empire in Manchuria, or China, or in 
Southeast Asia. No "co-prosperity sphere." Bases: None outside of Japan 
proper. No longer any outpost on Okinawa, Formosa, Truk, Yap, Sakhalin. 

Armed force: Only a 75,000-man constabulary training to be an army. 

Government: Democratic in form. Emperor, military clique under wraps. 

Resources: A fast-growing population, now 85 million, willing to work hard, 
skilled in industry and trade, but crowded together on islands that cannot pro- 
duce enough food and raw materials. Japan has to trade in order to live. 








>> Independence, granted Japan by the Peace Treaty, is a political fact, not 

yet a military or economic fact. Defense of Japan will be a U.S. responsibility 

for some time to come. U.S. troops will stay in Japan--but to defend it, not 

occupy it. U.S. arms will equip Japan's armed force-to-be. U.S. aid in one 

form or other will have to be provided if Japan is to have food, jobs, stability. 
For U.S., Japan is to Asia and the Pacific much as Britain is to Europe 

and the Atlantic. Japan, like Britain, is both a workshop and a strategically 
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located base, an unsinkable aircraft carrier. Both are vital, if expensive. 


>> U.S. handling of Japan is paying off better than the handling of Germany. 

Allies in Germany carved the country into four zones which have hardened 
into two--one Russian, one Western. Eastern Germany is now a Soviet satellite. 
A truncated West Germany is only now edging toward independence. Division of 
Germany into occupation zones has held back German recovery, brought U.S. and 
Russia very close to war. A unified Germany, at peace, looks very far off. 

In Japan, U.S. has run the show, used very different methods. U.S., through 
Gen. Douglas MacArthur, provided most of the occupation troops, prevented any 
division of Japan into occupation zones, kept Soviet interference to a minimum, 
A peace treaty, engineered by the U.S., now ends the occupation of Japan and 
also restores its independence while providing U.S. with an important ally. 





>> In Tokyo you run across some worrying about what Russia will do now. 
Russia, not in on the Treaty, has done all it could to sabotage it. 
Hints of Soviet invasion were common before the U.S. ratified the Treaty. 
U.S., appraising these threats at the time, figured they were mostly bluff, 
that Russia didn't want a world war. U.S. officials still feel this way. 
Actually, Moscow may be doing more worrying than Tokyo about what happens 
next. One problem for Moscow is what to do about Soviet officials left stranded 
in Tokyo by the ending of Allied occupation. If Russians stay on, uninvited, it 
will be bad propaganda for Moscow. Alternative, if Russians wish to keep foot 
in the door, may be to write separate peace between Russia and Japan. Problem 
then will be to give Japan better terms than U.S. did. This won't be easy. 














>> Chances are the main Soviet attack on Japan now will be economic. 

Japan needs food, coking coal, plus raw materials for a textile industry 
that accounts for more than half of the country's export earnings. 

Moscow sees a chance to cut in on U.S. influence by offering to Japanese 
businessmen both the raw materials and a big market close at hand. 

Some Japanese are inclined to deal. They're attracted by Soviet offers of 
a barter deal with Sakhalin. They're also willing to trade with Communist China. 

It's not an easy spot for the U.S. As things stand, Japan's economy is 
kept going in large part by Korean war. Producing goods and services for U.S. 
in Korea makes the difference between surplus and deficit in Japan's trade. 

Korean truce talks, therefore, make Japanese businessmen wonder about the 
future, wonder if deals with Russia, with China, may not be good business. 

U.S., to keep Japan as a reliable ally, now has to solve this problem. 














>> Best available analysis of Russia's current spending on defense, as worked 
out by London experts on the Soviet budget, comes down to this: 

Increase in Soviet armed strength during 1952 will be around 20 per cent 
over that of 1951. And in 1951 Russia kept 4.6 million men under arms, produced 
tanks at the rate of 5,000 a year, aircraft at the rate of 10,000 a year. 

Soviet arms buildup since 1945, therefore, is substantial. Point is that 
Russia did not stop arming when the war stopped. While U.S. and Britain, from 
1945 to 1948, cut defense spending 85 per cent, Russia cut by only 48 per cent. 

For people in Russia, more for arms in 1952 means less for housing, health, 
education, consumer goods. Old promise of better living is put off once more. 
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385,000 More Mouths 


To Feed (NEXT YEAR 20,000,000 MORE) 


In the years to come, nitrogen ferti- 
lizer will be needed in tremendous 
volume to step up the productivity of 
the world’s acreage. Unfortunately, 
this miracle-working plant food has 
been in chronically short supply. 


Now, however, Lion Oil Company 
combines natural gas, air and water 


Keep Your Eye On 








is helping solve one of the world’s 
most urgent problems—how to feed the earth’s rapidly grow- 
ing population from the same amount of crop-producing land 


to produce high-quality, low-cost 
nitrogen fertilizer materials. Often 
these materials more than double crop 
production per acre. Despite steadily 
increasing production of nitrogen, 
demand far outstrips supply. 


Through petro-chemistry, Lion is 
constantly broadening the uses to 


El Dorado, Arkansas 


A Leader in the Exciting Petro-Chemical Field ... More Than 60 Petroleum 
and Chemical Products for Transportation, Industry and Agriculture. 


which petroleum and natural gas 
may be put. Today, there are more 
than 60 Lion products, including 
such diverse specialties as asphalt 
paints and butane fuel, as well as 
gasolines, oils and fertilizers. To- 
gether they have made possible the 
continuing growth of Lion Oil. 




















MEN BEHIND 


By Businessmen, 


An elated group of Republicans— 
some of them professional politicians, 
some strictly amateurs—is taking charge 
of Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower's presi- 
dential boom. The purpose of these 
men is to convert the General’s evident 
popular appeal into actual votes for the 
nomination at the party’s National Con- 
vention. 

Their task is more complex than Gen- 
eral Eisenhower's spectacular showing in 
New Hampshire and Minnesota would 
indicate. Pledging delegates and sewing 
up their votes takes skill, organization, 
forethought. A multitude of details, many 
highly important, awaits attention. 

Money must be collected, strategy de- 
cisions reached, local groups organized 
to plug for the General in the precincts. 
And, in numerous States, party leaders 
who may be wavering between General 
Eisenhower and Senator Robert A. Taft 
must be cultivated systematically—and 
convinced. 

Until the General returns to the United 
States, his absence creates an unusual 
situation. A close liaison is being ar- 
ranged. The Eisenhower group, in fact, 
now is assigning the campaign tasks, 
and the assignments bring into a clear 
light the men who are behind the 
General. 
> Paul G. Hoffman, an enthusiastic po- 
litical amateur, is to serve as a general 
adviser and roving ambassador for the 
group. Mr. Hoffman, a Californian, 60, 
voluble and persuasive, is one of the 


SENATOR LODGE 


People of the Week 
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PAUL HOFFMAN 
. . . roving ambassador 





General’s close friends and one of the 
few who until quite recently has dared 
to talk politics to him. 

Mr. Hoffman knows where money for 
the Eisenhower campaign can be found 
He has had a highly successful big-busi- 
ness career which culminated as _presi- 
dent of Studebaker Corp. He left that 
job to become head of the Economic Co- 
operation Administration, the organiza- 
tion that distributed Marshall Plan funds. 





STRATEGISTS DEWEY, DUFF, CARLSON 
. . money to collect, precincts to organize, politicians to cultivate 





EISENHOWER: Campaign Is Run 


Ex-General, Some Political Experts 








This threw him and the General clo 
together. 

Plans are that Mr. Hoffman will ( 
much traveling, make numerous speeches 
His emergence as a leader in the Eige. 
hower drive has led to much talk that} 
may be the vice-presidential nominee » 
Secretary of State in an Eisenhower A(. 
ministration. Mr. Hoffman is giving 
several months’ pay (at $100,000 a year 
as head of the Ford Foundation to cam. 
paign for the General. 
>W. Walter Williams, 56, a Seat 
mortgage-banking and real estate may 
heads a Citizens tor Eisenhower Cop. 
mittee. His job is to develop local organi. 
zations and work with them, while \) 
Hoffman roams the country. 

Mr. Williams, active in Washingto; 
State politics, has run for the U.S. Ser. 
ate there and served as chairman of the 
party's State committee. He and \ 
Hoffman have been closely associate 
with the Committee for Economic De 
velopment, a research organization spo 
sored by liberally inclined businessmei 

Headquarters for the Williams con: 
mittee are being set up at a Park Aven 
address in New York City. The grow 
is to deal only with voters, not at all wit 
prospective delegates. 
> Gen. Lucius D. Clay is to serve as gi- 
between, liaison, tor the group in th 
U.S. and General Eisenhower in Europ: 
The two generals, of course, are ol 
friends, old Army colleagues. 

General Clay, 54, had a distinguished 
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Pulp and Paper Industry 
ls 32% in Five Years 





r Ad 
e This is pulpwood starting on a varied career. 
veut a. : The result will be bags, boxes, paper, textiles, 
Cam: r plastics—or any of a host of products the e xpand- 

a8 ing pulp and paper industry turns out from fast- 
eattle 4 growing Middle South forests. 


a : : g Through new product development, forest con- 
Ol se a 


servation programs and plant improvements, the 
Middle South pulp and paper industry steadily 
adds to the area’s economic progress. Today, this 
= industry employs 26 thousand people in Arkansas, 
: —— Louisiana and Mississippi, with a yearly payroll 
 Sen- ; ‘ : reas “ane pi AOE ge ap 
the > of $87 million: spends another $300 million for 
A goods and services. 


rgani- 
eM: 


ciate : P| Now the pulp and paper industry has an extra 
> De Sc - boost for all Middle South businesses. After a 
spot: an 32% capacity expansion in the past 5 years, 
smel : Ped another $42 million in new plants are under con- 
COM: : : struction—and more are planned. Right now one 
ven 4 Middle South plant produces over 13% of all 
group : é U. S. rayon pulp, and this share will jump to 2: 5% 
| wit ‘ after current expansion. 


ee “ Like men of the pulp and paper industry— 
“e i a ~~ a whose confidence in the future of the Middle South 
re ' is so well proven—you will find a combination of 
ri economic advantages in this three-state region. 
a Outstanding are: growing markets, excellent trans- 
portation, varied agricultural and mineral raw 
materials, dependable low-cost power and natural 
gas, mild climate, friendly people, and the world 
port of New Orleans. 


uishet | 


Write for specific data. Your company, too, 
can profit from plant or distribution facilities in 
the Middle South. 


For further information write 


THE MIDDLE SOUTH 


Area Office: 211 INTERNATIONAL TRADE MART, 
New Orleans, La., or any of these business-managed, 


tax-paying electric and gas service companies: 


ARKANSAS POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 
Pine Bluff, Ark. 


LOUISIANA POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 
New Orleans 14, La. 


MISSISSIPP] POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 
Jackson 5, Miss. 


NEW ORLEANS PUBLIC SERVICE INC. 
New Orleans 9, La. 











” SPECIAL DELIVERY 
IN A RICE PADDY 


Pin-point delivery in a Korean rice paddy... paratroop units 
with complete, fully-assembled equipment and supplies are 
ready for instant action. .. where no roads or airfields exist—tough, 
battle-proven Fairchild C-119’s provide “Special Delivery.” 

Speed, stamina and versatility key points of Fairchild 
engineering and design—have made the rugged, dependable 
“Flying Boxcars” the all-purpose transport for military airlift 
operations of the United Nations forces in Korea, and for other 
airlift operations in Europe and the United States. 
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“ ENGINE AND AIRPLANE CORPORATION 


AIRCHILD 


HAGERSTOWN, MARYLAND 


Aircraft Division, Hagerstown, Md., Chicago, Ill 
Guided Missiles, Stratos and Engine Divisions, Farmingdale, N. Y. 
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Lodge gives ‘Ike’ drive 
the professional touch . . . 


World War II record supervising the fi. 
ing of Army orders by American industry. 
Later he was U.S. Military Govemo; 
in Germany and, leaving the Army, bp. 
came chairman of Continental Can Co, 
Inc. He left this post for a time to help 
organize the Office of Defense Mobjl. 
ization. 

> Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr., 49, leads the 
professionals who are backing the Eisep. 
hower candidacy. Senator Lodge, a sue. 
cessful politician as well as a Massachv. 
setts aristocrat, is campaign manager, 
Mr. Hoffman says that, in the elastic or. 
ganization that has been devised, both 
he and Mr. Williams will take orders 
from the Senator. 

Senator Lodge, with several others 
has been heading up the Eisenhower 
movement from its start, through the 
months when it was a loose coalition, 
waiting for some affirmative word from 
the General or some such showing of his 
strength as was produced by the recent 
primaries. 

For 20 years, the tough politics of 
Massachusetts has been Senator Lodge’ 
school. He came up through the State 
Legislature to the Senate, resigned for 
service in World War II. Afterward, he 
defeated the redoubtable David I. Walsh 
to return to the Senate. In bucking Mas- 
sachusetts political organizations, _ he 
formed one of his own in that State. 

The Senator was chairman of the Res- 
olutions Committee at the 1948 Repub- 
lican Convention. Expectations are he 
will seek the same job this year, in order 
the more easily to write a platform agree- 
able to General Eisenhower. 

Senator Lodge also will head a loosely 
knit strategy group, one whose mem- 
bership may shift from time to time 
depending on the problems and the 
regions involved. To look at its mem- 
bership now: 
> Senator James H. Duff, of Pennsy!- 
vania, has been an energetic, combative 
Eisenhower man from the start. With 
Senator Duff, the General’s candidacy 
is a crusade. The Senator fought his way 
to the top of Pennsylvania Republican 
politics and had been expected to de- 
liver that State’s big- Convention delega- 
tion. His leadership has been challenged, 
however, and. there may be some defec- 
tions. 
> Governor Thomas E. Dewey of New 
York declared early for General Eiser- 
hower, is consulted about tactics and 
campaign contributions, Through his 
gubernatorial victory in 1950, he con- 
trols much of the New York delegation, 
and most of its votes will be cast for the 
General. An old and deep political enmity 
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. . « Brownell brings skill 
that nominated Dewey 


with Senator Duff has been soothed by 
the circumstances of 1952. 

> Herbert Brownell, Jr., is a New York 
politician thoroughly schooled in the tac- 
tics and activities that go into obtaining 
a Republican presidential nomination. 
He managed Governor Dewey’s cam- 
paign in 1948, and his pre-Convention 
campaign was considered a model. 

Mr. Brownell built up the Dewey 
candidacy with a crescendo of announce- 
ments of support from big delegations. 
These continued into the Convention and 
brought the Governor a third-ballot nomi- 
nation. In the process, Mr. Brownell be- 
came acquainted with most Republican 
leaders throughout the country. 

Now Mr. Brownell is to serve as a 
field man, the one who contacts party 
leaders and by finesse or by bludgeon- 
ing, as the case may require, tries to 
push them into the Eisenhower list. He 
is 48 and in private life a lawyer. 
> Hugh D. Scott, Jr., 51, of Pennsyl- 
yania, was Governor Dewey’s post-Con- 
vention National Committee Chairman. 
Like Mr. Brownell, Representative Scott 
is well known to party leaders. One fac- 
tion of these pushed him out of the party 
Chairmanship after the Republican loss 
in 1948. 

Mr. Scott’s function in the new or- 
ganization is to advise and also to 
backstop Mr. Brownell in lining up State 
leaders. 
>Senator Frank Carlson, a former 
Kansas stockman, leads the Eisenhower 
movement in the Middle West, and al- 
ways is consulted on problems relating 
to that area. He, too, is an original Eisen- 
hower man, an old and very close friend 
of the Eisenhower family. 

Reorganization. These men _ have 
taken charge of General Eisenhower's 
campaign, with, of course, the General’s 
permission. They feel that the Eisen- 
hower successes in New Hampshire and 
Minnesota came about with little actual 
organization, that the time has come to 
put the Eisenhower movement on a sys- 
tematic basis. 

This means an expansion of staff, a 
stricter assignment of responsibilities 
for the various aspects of the campaign. 
A more clear-cut central direction is ex- 
pected, direction by men who know that 
great demonstrations of personal popu- 
larity in primary elections do not neces- 
sarily mean the nomination, that the 
only things that count are the votes cast 
by the delegates at Convention time. 

The Eisenhower boom is in both pro- 
fessional and amateur hands, but the 


professionals now are taking top com- 
mand, 
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A MIRACLE TAKES PLACE IN YOUR PLANT 


Without Increasing Plant Facilities 
Or Adding Ancther Man! 


here’s a way, at last, that can help you 











“put-the-finger” on today’s rising pro- 
duction costs... that helps ease the man- 
power shortage, eliminate production y 
and shipping bottlenecks. With it, f 
you can speed production... ship 
more goods faster... add to your 
plant’s productive capacity —with- 
out increasing workload of personnel! 


How Automatic’s Manpower Plan 
CAN HELP YOU ADD MAN-HOURS 
TO YOUR PLANT’S PRODUCTIVE CAPACITY 


It doesn’t matter what business you are in... 
if you now use three or more men to handle 
and stack materials manually, the rugged new 
Automatic 101” Transporter helps eliminate 
costly, time-consuming hand-handling. It re- 
leases 2 out of 3 men for more productive 
work. Handles tons of avy product with finger- 
tip control, saves as much as 50% or more of 
your material handling costs. Adds thousands 
of productive man-hours to help you in- 
crease production, ship more goods faster. 


Find out what Automatic’s Manpower Plan 
can do for you. Mail coupon—no obligation. 





Op 
"Transporter 


A PRODUCT OF AUTOMATIC 


A ic” 
ulomalic 
71 W. 87th STREET, DEPT. C-2, CHICAGO 20, ILL. 


Please send me, without obligation, your FREE, 
NEW “Materials Handling Analysis Guide.” 
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World’s Largest Exclusive Builder of 


Electric Industrial Trucks. sin 
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(This article represents the result of an extensive 
research on a problem of outstanding importance.) 
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Report 
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outgrowing its highways fast. 
That's becoming a major hazard 
to a nation on wheels. 

Traffic is up. Accident rate is 


thoroughly motorized, 


i 
up. But highway building is 
down. Old highways are wear- 
ing out faster than new ones are 
being built. 

Result: overcrowded, unsafe 
roads in 1952 that must handle 
more motorcars than ever before. 


highways, jammed 
heavyweight 


The nation’s 
with high-speed 
traffic, will continue their 
breakdown in 1952. Officials promise 
no miracles of new-highway construc- 
tion this year, to smooth the 
motorists. 

Steel shortages are easing. 


and 
gradual 


A new build 
ing season is about to open, Yet in 1952, 
1936, the United 
to sub-standard 


as in every yeal 
States will wear 


since 
down 


way for 
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GOOD HIGHWAYS: WHEN? 


Not Before 1972, Unless Work Speeds Up 


condition more miles of road surface than 
it builds. Driving will get a little 
dangerous, more congested. 

The “deficit” in roads, which will have 
to be made up someday, already stands 
at 45 billion dollars and it is still growing. 
At the present rates of new construction 
it would take 20 rebuild the 
a modern system, 

Three destructive trends in the high- 
wal still going on, with no 
New facts about these 


more 


vears to 
roads into 


situation are 
sign of stopping. 


trends show how U.S. roads are falling 
behind needs, and what that means to 
an average driver, 


Traffic keeps on growing faster than 
roads expand, familiar 
trend, It showed up most recently on the 
New Jersey Turnpike, 
liest. of superhighways. Six 


This is an old, 


and cost 
after 
the road opened, officials called a conter- 
ence to explain traffic jams at approaches 
to New York City. Traffic, they said, al 
ready surpassed what they had expected 
for 1960, 

A picture of traffic 
swept ahead of road improvements in the 
nation as a whole is shown by the chart 
on this page. 


newest 
W eeks 


how growth has 


In 1936, the last vear when roads were 
considered adequate, the U.S. had 289 
million vehicles. About 1.5 billion dol. 
lars was spent to improve roads and 
streets. In 1951, there were 51.6 million 
vehicles. Only 1.2 billion dollars, in terms 
of 1936 prices, was spent to improve the 
road system. 

Compared with 1936, the number of 
vehicles cent higher: the 
amount and weight of traffic was 100 per 
cent higher; the amount of capital im. 
provements on was 20 per cent 
lower. This long-term trend has finally 
created overcrowded, unsafe highways. 

Declining construction of new high- 
ways, in the face of growing traffic, is a 
more recent trend that alarms highway 
officials. 

A postwar boom in highway 
died in 1949. Until then, a big recon. 
struction seemed under way. New or re- 
built main-highway mileage totaled 4,640 
miles in 1946; was 15,412 miles in 1947; 
reached 21,725 miles in 1948. 

Then the tide turned, As projects 
grew more complex and expensive, new 
miles completed begun to decline even 
though more money was poured in, Dur- 


was $3 per 


roads 


building 4 





Road System 


Billion 


Basic Data: l S. Bureau of Public Roads 


Cost of Up-to-Date 


Photos: General Motors, Standard Oil Co., ON. J.) 





Why meas ¢ ot Rougher, Traffic Jams Worse 


Autos, Trucks and 
Busses in Use \ 
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DODGE Dealers use SPOT MOVIE ADS 


to Demonstrate Latest Models to Theatre Audiences 


> Movie Advertising is the one medium that combines sight, 

sound, action and color, plus GIANT SIZE — for dramatic live- 
action demonstration. That’s why SPOT MOVIE ADS in 
theatres are used so successfully by Dodge Dealers — and many 
other leading advertisers. 


Dodge SPOT MOVIE ADS appear in selected theatres in 
the neighborhoods of Dodge Dealers . . . get the undivided atten- 
tion and interest of each Dealer’s best prospects while they’re 
gathered together, comfortably seated, relaxed and receptive. 
A Dealer signature at the end of each film turns interest into 
easy action. 





* “DEALER -NAME 
| HERE 


Find out how you can put the powerful impact of SPOT 
. MOVIE ADS to work for you — in any or all of 15,000 available 
: theatres. Call or write our nearest office for full information. 


DODGE — PLYMOUTH: 
GE 9¢2“TRULKS 
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MOVIE ADVERTISING BUREAU 
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NEW YORK: 70 East 45th St. KANSAS CITY: 2449 Charlotte St. 
CHICAGO: 333 North Michigan Ave. CLEVELAND: 526 Superior N.E. 
NEW ORLEANS: 1032 Carondelet St. SAN FRANCISCO: 821 Market St. 
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Sioniwohy Sbraghl 
Bourbon Whuskey 


THE FAVORITE IN 


Look no further for a winning 
bottled in bond bourbon. Choose 
CHURCHILL and you'll enjoy 
a full-flavored distinguished 


Kentucky favorite. 





YOUR GLASSES 


FLEISCHMAN), 
CHURCHILL 


BOTTLED IN BOND 
KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY 


100 PROOF « THE FLEISCHMANN DISTILLING CORPORATION »« OWENSBORO, KENTUCKY 
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Plan a family vacatio 
Phrift-season steamshl whe 
: le —air-tourist rates 


are still availab ei 


. servations 
start May Ist. For reserva rosie 
information see your owP travel _ 
For booklets, maps, €tc-» write ~— 
V-2, Box 221, New York 10, N. Y.- 
FRENCH GOVERNMENT 
* TOURIST OFFICE 
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PITTSBURGH'S 
ONLY NEW HOTEL 
Cx mplet ly air- onditioned 
n and radio 

Crrages 


mn eac h roor 


on premises 


The 


) CARLTON 
iS koles_i> 


Pittsburgh 


ae ; 
the Yolden Triangle 








WILLIAM LAND, Managing Director 
Phone: Grant 1-6060 
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25,000 miles wear oy 
each year—17,000 built . , . 


ing 1949, new miles totaled 19.83) 
There was a minor increase in 195 
followed by a sharp decline in 195) 
to 17,000 miles. Building in 1959 
expected to go along at about the 195) 
rate. 

In contrast, 25,000 to 30,000 miles of 
main highway wear out every year. Their 
surface crumbles, they sink below stand. 
ard in safety, and reach the point where 
constant repairs are necessary, at exorbj. 
tant cost. 

Accident rise is the third trend, new 
and disquieting, that officials report, Ip. 
creases in fatal accidents per mile of 
travel started in 1950, the year after 
highway building was cut back. Up to 


; —Pennsylvania Turn 
HIGHWAY SYSTEM GROWS... 


... and gets more dangerous 


1950, fatality rates had declined yearly 
for seven years, despite hordes of new 
vehicles and drivers. 

The warning sign is out now, how- 
ever. An overcrowded road system ap- 
parently is becoming increasingly dar- 
gerous. The fatality rate turned up in 


1950, edged up again in 1951 toa point , 


4 per cent higher thanein 1949. 

Real size of accident problems and 
costs is hidden when only the rate per 
mile is considered. A few other figures 
show the toll more clearly: 

Since 1945, the number of accidents 
has jumped 60 per cent, to about 9 mil 
lion a year. Deaths are up 33 per cent, 
to 37,500 a year, Property damage has 
more than doubled, exceeds 1.5 billion 
dollars a year, Auto-insurance premiums, 
increasing as accidents rise, jumped from 





830 million dollars in 1945 to 2.6 billion 
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... Costs of new roads up 
2". times since 1940 


in 1950. Auto-insurance rates averaged 
50 per cent higher by the end of 1951 
than they were in 1946. 

Many accidents are directly caused by 
poor roi id conditions. Offici: ils figure that 
two thirds of the country’s main highway 
system is below toler ‘able standards of 
safety. 

Rebuilding of two thirds or more of 
the main highway system is going to be 
a gigantic task, obviously. It will be a 
made-to-order pump-priming program if 
business slows. Officials estimate that it 
would cost about 32 billion dollars to do 
the job on major routes now, and another 
13 billion for streets and local routes. 

Actual construction effort is about one 
third to one half of what it should be for 
normal progress, officials feel. They be- 
lieve that a reasonable objective is high- 
way reconstruction at a level of 4 to 5 
billion dollars a year, instead of the pres- 
ent 2.4-billion-dollar rate. 

There is no sign now that a doubling 


of the highway program, in terms of ac- ° 


tual work accomplished, is on the way. 
Costs still are rising. That cuts down the 
mileage of improvements even though 
States, cities and the Federal Govern- 
ment put up more money. Each mile of 
new highway now costs about two and a 
half times the 1940 cost. 

Rising maintenance expenses, increas- 
ing as the roads wear out, also cut 
deeply into funds available for new 
construction. 

Solutions and partial solutions to 
highway problems are being offered on 
all sides, Many States are turning to toll 
roads. Governors of a group of Midwest- 
em States are considering a vast joint 
network of new toll roads. In the East, 
toll roads stretch from New York City 
to the Ohio border, and up into New 
England. Altogether, 33 States are in the 
toll-road business, or studying plans. 
More than 800 miles of pay-as-you-ride 
roads are operating. Twelve years ago, 
Pennsylvania was the only State with a 
toll road. 

Opposition to toll roads is strong, how- 
ever, and some projects now being 
studied may never be built. Those who 
oppose toll roads generally favor a big 
increase in federal aid to States and 
cities. They argue for a planned national 
road-rebuilding effort, comparable — in 
magnitude to the “get out of the mud” 
campaign of the 1920s and 1930s. 

That campaign created the world’s 
finest road system, But it is going to 
Pieces fast now, under the weight of 
traffic. And traffic is still rising. A new 
Vehicle hit the roads every five seconds 
in the year 1951, 
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NO...But It Brings a Pretty Price 
to PENNSYLVANIA FARMERS! 


Pennsylvania farmers don’t have to 
look at this with an artistic eye to see 
the beauty of it—for profits! 

For sheep are important stock in 
trade on Pennsylvania farms. Yes, 
these are enlarged wool fibers. But 
wool is just one of a long list of farm 
products you'll find here—just another 
of the many and varied sources of in- 
come these farm folks have. 


It’s this diversified farming that sets 
Pennsylvania apart from most other 
farm states .. 


. and that gives it steady, 


\Peom 


high farm income right around the 
year. That’s why these better off farm 
families are better, steadier customers 
for you. 


Your best and most direct way of 
selling in this upper third farm state 
is through the one publication that 
serves its full interests: PENNSYL- 
VANIA FARMER. It delivers 4 out 
of 5 of all Pennsylvania farm people 
twice every month. For the full story, 
write B1013 Rockwell Avenue, 
Cleveland 14, Ohio. 


ee 


FARMER | 





Harrisburg 


Two ofher states that have a steadiness of income 
like Pennsylvania are Michigan and Ohio—served by 


e MICHIGAN FARMER and THE OHIO FARMER. 


The Ohio Farmer, Cleveland 
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PAY’S CLIMB 


There will be no rush to raise 
wages all along the line, now 
that steel industry has a “go 
ahead” from Government. 

Reasons lie here: Many con- 
tracts already are signed; squeeze 
on profits leaves employers with 
less to pass on to workers. 

Increases in the year ahead 
will stress fringe benefits, pro- 
ductivity. Hourly raises, where 
granted, will be small. 


As a result of the Wage Stabiliza- 
tion Board’s decision in steel: 

Pay raises will go to workers in some 
industries other than steel. But the set- 
tlement in steel will not become a general 
pattern for all other industries. 

The cost-of-living formula of WSB 
was used as a basis for much of the 17}- 
cent raise granted to steelworkers, but 
workers in all other industries will not 
be entitled to that amount, automati- 
cally. The steel union won its last raise in 
December, 1950. Since then, many 
workers elsewhere have gotten raises to 
match the cost-of-living rise. Others are 
not due for more until late 1952, if then. 
Also, steel-industry emploves won't get 
all their increase at one time. The 
amount due in 1952 averages about 14 
cents an hour, over the vear. Thus, other 
unions cannot talk about a_ 17}-cent 
“pattern” being established. 

Declining prices as measured in the 
official living-cost index could result in 
pay cuts rather than pay raises in such 
industries as autos, where wages are tied 
to prices by long-term agreements. The 
official index for mid-February, just out, 
declined six tenths of 1 per cent from 
the January level. This was the first drop 
since last June. The index decline already 
has brought a 1-cent pay cut for a million 
nonoperating rail workers. 

Also, as prices drop, emplovers find it 
harder to finance pay raises. Unions, as 
a result, can expect to run into stiff re- 
sistance in some areas when they present 
future wage demands. Employers willing 
to give raises to equal living-cost in- 
creases will be harder to convince when 
prices fall. 

Productivity raises not estab- 
lished as a new formula, to be applied to 


are 
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NEARS TOP 


Small Raises for Some Despite Steel Report 


all industry, by the steel decision. How- 
ever, WSB may come up with a rule 
along this line later on. For steel, Board 
members explain, WSB found that the 
total 17!-cent raise, in three stages, 
could be justified for several reasons, 
including the cost-of-living rise and the 
fact that the union would be giving up 
any right to seek further wage increases 
for 18 months. In effect, the union would 
be getting something extra for increased 
productivity, under another name. This 
was the temporary solution of a tough 
problem as worked out by public mem- 


senting, but the recommendation hints 
at a possible compromise by suggesting 
that the “exact form and condition” of 
the clause be worked out in bargaining, 
Employers in other industries can inter. 
pret this as a hint that WSB is not 
ready to force a complete “union shop” 
on them—is willing, for example, to 
let nonunion employes now on the pay 
roll remain out of the union in the future. 
while new workers must join as they are 
hired. 

For the long pull, then, this year’s 
steel settlement, when finally _ nailed 





Wage raise of 122 cents an 
hour, retroactive to Jan. 1, 1952. 

Second raise of 2'% cents an 
hour, effective July 1, 1952. 

Third raise of 2 cents an hour, 
effective Jan. 1, 1953. 

A “union shop” in the steel in- 
dustry. Terms to be worked out in 
bargaining between companies and 
union. 

Eight hours’ pay for time not 
worked on six holidays. Double-time 
pay for time worked on these holi- 
days. 

Premium-pay raise of 2 cents 
an hour for working afternoon shift, 
from 4 to 6 cents. Three-cent raise for 
night-shift work, from 6 to 9 cents. 





Wage Board’s Plan For Steel Raise 


What the Wage Stabilization Board recommends for steelworkers: 


Three weeks’ vacation with pay 
after 15 years’ service. Workers 
now get three weeks after 25 years. 

Ten hours’ pay for eight hours’ 
work on Sunday, effective Jan. 1, 
1953. 

Extra pay 
shifts. 

Cut in spread between wages 
of Northern and Southern workers. 

An 18-month contract—from 
Jan. 1, 1952, to July 1, 1953. Further 
wage raises to be prohibited during 
that period. 

No annual wage to be guaran- 
teed at this time. 

No severance pay to be granted 
at this time.. 


for working © split 








bers led by Chairman Nathan P. Fein- 
singer and Vice Chairman Frederick H. 
Bullen. 

Fringe benefits are to get more em- 
phasis now that WSB_ proposes addi- 
tional payments for steelworkers. Here 
again, however, many employers already 
have granted benefits equal to, or larger 
than, WSB’s recommendations for steel, 
and these companies will not be affected. 
The WSB encourages other unions to 
seek the fringe benefits, such as pay for 
holidays not worked, where employers 
are not now granting them. 

The annual wage remains something 
for the future to decide, It probably will 
be several years before a real showdown 
comes on this one. 

A “union shop” gets some support 
from WSB, with industry members dis- 


down, is not likely to influence as many 
other industries as in the past. Often in 
earlier postwar rounds of wage negotia- 
tions, employers in general were told 
that they had to match the pattern fixed 
by CIO Steelworkers, What CIO's Pres- 
ident Philip Murray gets this year in 
steel, however, is not automatically avail- 
able to other unions. 

Auto companies have contracts run- 
ning into 1955, and the CIO Auto Work- 
ers cannot ask for changes other than 
those provided in the agreements. If liv- 
ing costs decline, the auto workers ate 
due to get pay cuts in the quarterly 
adjustments. They are promised 4-cent 
raises each June for productivity i» 
creases. 

Apparel and textiles are not likely to 
be influenced by steel raises, since bust 
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3 JACK* HEINTZ does it! 


Up where our newest planes will fly, man doesn’t live without the 
help of electricity. Up, up still farther, guided missiles wander 
aimlessly in space if their electricity fails. 

The problem is a paradox: To build a generator that won’t burn 
7 up in the frigid outer reaches of our world. The problem exists 
r because high-altitude speeds heat air so it cannot be used for cooling. 
J Jack & Heintz solved the problem by building a generator into 
which water is sprayed. The heat of the generator flashes the water 
into steam. Due to the latent heat of vaporization, a cooling action 
results. The generator, wrapped in this blanket of steam, operates at 














J : 
safe temperatures, regardless of speed or altitude. 
This J&H development promises to free aircraft electrical equip- 
—- ment completely from environmental conditions. It represents the 
-. kind of pioneering that has made Jack & Heintz the name to think 
all . ° 
. of first when you want to put more power into less space and 
0 J&H ENVIRONMENT-FREE ALTERNATOR ; , y P : P P 
Fe ; aoe weight—and into unfavorable environment. 
tla First successful, liquid- : : 
told vaporization-cooled alter- For a good idea of the way J&H works, let us send you the illus- 
xed wrwevchn vd apres Sadat trated booklet, ‘Jack & Heintz Does It’. Jack & Heintz, Inc., 
a electricity at high altitudes. > Cleval- ; 
 - Coolant, fed into hollow PRIS, Seveene t, ae 
op rotor shaft, sprays interior 
ail- of machine and vaporizes. 
Maintains satisfactory 
In cooling while operating in 
A, extreme conditions of tem- & \ 
perature and altitude. ACK EINTZ 
han This G75 Alternator fea- 2 
liv- tures one of three high- we ‘ 
are altitude cooling methods ton a 
wr developed by J&H engi- Oo 
neers. 
ent 
in EQUIPMENT 
© 195z, Jack & Heintz, Inc. 
: to means electrical, hydraulic or mechanical devices ‘ designed to solve 
usi- unusual problems of developing power, controlling it, or using it. 
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Send This Issue 


To Your Friends ...witnout CHARGE 
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Small firms likely 
to oppose steel pattern... 


ness is depressed. Productivity raises are 
not an issue here. 

Coal still has to face demands from 
John L. Lewis, who usually wants more 
than Murray gets in steel. The United 
Mine Workers’ chief has been waiting to 
see how the Steelworkers fare before 
filing notice to terminate his contracts. 

Rubber companies soon will be served 
with demands by the CIO Rubber Work. 
ers, who will attempt to match the steel 
increase. 

Oil refining has a number of wage 
disputes pending before WSB. The Board 
recommendations in this industry prob. 
ably will include a_ productivity raise, 
but cost-of-living adjustments may be 





United Press 


FEINSINGER AND BULLEN 
.. . WSB drew the line 


different, as contracts opened at different 
times than in steel. 

Smaller companies, in various it- 
dustries, are expected to take a strong 
stand against application of a steel pat- 
tern to their case. They often cannot go 
as far as the larger firms in meeting 


the pay increases proposed by Govert- ] 


ment. 

What it all adds up to is that the days 
of easy-come pay raises now scem to be 
at an end. Labor leaders no longer can 
count on employers rushing to hand out 
wage increases just because a pattern is 
set somewhere by a Government board 
or by an agreement in another industry. 

Thus, Round No. 7 may be the last 0 
the big wage movements that followed 
World War II. Employers cannot afford 
to give big raises in an off-hand fashion 
while prices and _ profits are being 
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. . « Union leaders 
tind no key for raises 


squeezed. Union leaders, as things look 
now, are not likely to find in the steel 
report a key to wage increases of any 
widespread nature. 


Bulk of Raises 
Below 10 Cents 


Employers and unions in many fields 
are working out their own wage agree- 
ments without waiting for steel to lead 
the way. Pay increases, for the most part, 
have been running below 10 cents an 
hour. The most popular range is 4 
through 9 cents an hour. 








STEELWORKERS’ MURRAY 
.. more fringe benefits 


The score for 1952 shows up in a 
check made by the Bureau of National 
Affairs of 860 contracts: 

No general pay raise—43 agree- 
ments. 
Raises of | cent through 3 cents— 

27 agreements. 

Raises of 4 cents throughe6 cents— 

237 agreements. 

Raises of 7 cents through 9 cents— 

199 agreements. 

Raises of 10 cents through 12 
cents—196 agreements. 

Raises of 13 cents through 15 
cents—73 agreements. 

Raises of 16 cents through 18 
cents—25 agreements. 

Raises of 19 cents and over—60 
agreements. 

It is shown that out of 817 agreements 
granting pay raises, 463 were for less 
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EAGLE merchandise service 





IN OUR SECOND CENTURY OF SERVICE 





V FAST 
V CONVENIENT 
V DEPENDABLE 


For LCL freight that can’t 
wait ... make sure! Ship via 
Eagle Merchandise Service... 
Mo-Pac’s efficient and exclusive 
service for the merchandise 
shipper that assures special and 
careful handling from pick-up 
to point of delivery. 


Investigate our increasingly 
popular and efficient “Eagle 
Speedbox.” Another Mo-Pac first, 
the “Speedbox” means significant 
savings to the merchandise 
shipper. 


Call your Missouri Pacific freight 
representative for full details 
about the time and money saving 
features of fast, dependable 


"Eagle Merchandise Service. 
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Let WESTERN Testor Cyee' a Bourbon taste ...enjoy 


Higher work loads 
in textile agreements 


than 10 cents an hour. The latest weekly veal 

survey, covering 108 contracts, follows tion 

the same trend. A 
Industry by industry, the re port re- in 


veals a variety of agreements. Con 


In textiles, for example, present pay at 
scales are continued in a contract signed Ma 
by the American Woolen Co. and AFL rais 
Textile Workers. This union is headed st 


Labor Week For that original T Lab 
Bottled in Bond (0s 
| 





»y Anthony Valente. Cost-of-living ad- ( 
justments are to be made every six ras 
months, depending on whether the offi- } bill ag 
cial index goes up or down. Adjust- ihe origina Lal 
ments had been on a three-month basis. . Ch 
Work loads are to be increased. Insur- Kentucky Bourbon rat 
ance benefits for accidents and _ illness ( 


are reduced. ran 


| BEFORE Nai 
A ~ AULABARRERAR, 


If your property 
danger signals: 


© DAMP WALLS, FLAKING 
PLASTER OR PAINT 


@ CRUMBLING MORTAR, 
LOOSE BRICKS 


CRACKED, DISINTEGRATING 
CONCRETE 


-—mail the coupon now for a 
thorough inspection and estimate 
without obligation. For over 35 
years we have been saving thou- 
sands of dollars for hundreds of 
leading organizations. All work 
done under contract, fully in- 
sured and guaranteed. We assume 
full responsibility No materials 
for sale. 


® TUCKPOINTING 


© CONCRETE RESTORATION 


© SUB-SURFACE WATER 
PROTECTION 


® BUILDING CLEANING 


—for Commercial, Industrial and 
Institutional Structures. 
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TEXTILE WORKERS‘ VALENTE 
more work 


Wad this Coupon Today In two other woolen mills, CIO Tex- | ( 
it may save you thousands of dollars tile W orkers agreed to waive pay PRISE > 

tomorrow and to increase work loads. This union | 

WESTERN WATERPROOFING CO., . ‘nereace . 9) 1e - 7 ( 

1943 Syndicate Truc? Bolidioe. won increases of from 2 to 8 cents in 

St. Lovis 1, Mo UN other branches of the textile industry. | 

(CD | om interested in an inspection and \ 


Paper. A 4-cent raise was granted to 


estimate without obligation 


[Please send literature describing your 3,000 workers in six paper mills, in 


agreements wi ree AF ae A KENTUCKY STRAIGHT 
ugreements with three AFL unions. | BOURS Oly WHISKEY || 


services 
Nome. Also, the Wall Paper Institute and AFL’s 
Title Wall Paper Craftsmen agreed on a 3- 
Orgonizotion : cent raise for 6,000 workers in 43 
Address we plants. A new rate of $2.005 an hour was 
City_____Zon | fixed for skilled workers. CIO Paper- 


workers won raises varying from 2.5 


rNrcee arr. o | cents to 7 cents. 
EST [ 2| . | J Air lines. Pay raises of 14 to 19 cents 
_\_ ATERPROOFING co. an hour were given to 5,000 mechanics KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKET 
and Contractor Missouri Cov poration while 600 flight-service employes got a 
































a an i PEA eo raise of $16 a month under a contract 100 PROOF BOTTLED IN BOND 
| signed by Pan American World Airways | © 1952 JAMES E. PEPPER & CO., INCy 
o— —— | and CIO’s Transport Workers. The two- LEXINGTON, KENTUCKY 
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. . . Chemicals get 
cost-of-living raise 


vear contract is based on recommenda- 
ions of a presidential emergency board. 

Aircraft. Top pay scale will be $2.56 
» hour among factory workers in the 
Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Corp. under 
a new agreement reached with AFL 
Machinists, led by A. J. Hayes. A general 
raise of 6.5 per cent was granted, on top 


"Bf a4 per cent raise last August. 


Chemicals. A 4-cent cost-of-living 
raise for 3.300 workers at Oak Ridge was 
agreed on by the AFL Atomic Trades & 
Labor Council and Carbide & Carbon 
Chemicals Co. This established a new 
rate of $1.89 an hour. 

Other chemical firms gave increases 
ranging from 4 to 15 cents an hour to 





MACHINISTS’ HAYES 
+... more pay 





United Mine Workers, CIO Electrical 
Workers and AFL Chemical Workers. 

Electrical equipment. A 10-cent cost- 
of-living raise plus 4 cents for increased 
productivity were agreed to by CIO Auto 
Workers and Electric Auto-Lite Co. 
Another 10-cent increase was negotiated 
by CIO Electrical Workers at the plant 
of A. W. Franklin Manufacturing Co. 

Meat packing. A 6-cent pattern is 
spreading through meat-packing plants 
in contracts signed by CIO Packinghouse 
Workers and AFL Butchers. 

Shipping. A raise of 6.2 per cent for 
pursers and purser-pharmacist mates was 
negotiated by the American Merchant 
Marine Institute and an AFL union. Also, 
40 Atlantic and Gulf ship operators 
granted a raise of $46.80 a month for 
masters and some other officers in the 





AFL Masters, Mates & Pilots. 
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NO OTHER HAIR TONIC 


cives rou KREML’S 
QwE-TW0 ACTION 








GROOMING ‘ 
AGENT 










CONDITIONING 
AGENT 
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ACTIVE INGREDIENTS: Aicsho! 19%, 
of essential ensoterates trom fle 
oil combined with essential oils a 
especially prepared mineral ail 












SOLE DISTRIBUTOR 
RB. SEMUER, INC., NEW CANAAN, 
CONTENTS: 4 FLUID OUNCES - 
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Each application of KREML 


gives you two distinct actions 


| } PROVIDES PERFECT GROOMING — The golden grooming 


agent controls the hair gently...lets you comb it exactly as 
you want it, and keeps it that way all day long. 


{ 2} CONDITIONS HAIR AND SCALP —The crystal-clear condi- 


tioning agent gives the scalp that “waked-up”, fresh, stimulated 
feeling; removes loose dandruff flakes; helps cleanse the scalp. 


When shaken, BOTH these agents flow out as one in perfect 
balance. Each does its job as if separately applied. 


That’s the secret of the soft, natural, non-greasy attractiveness 
of Kreml-groomed hair. That’s the exclusive Kreml Hair Tonic 
formula that brings you good looks. Be sure you use Kreml. 


_24---KREML. 
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BUDGET: BOOST FOR BUSINESS 


U.S. Outgo Now to Be More Than Tax Income 


Now that March 15 is past: 

Tax drag on business will let 
up. U.S. Treasury, in next nine 
months, will pay out 13.5 billions 
more than it collects. 

Effect will be to create more 
buying power, add to the money 
supply, give business a lift. 

That's the prospect, even 
though Treasury spending will 
not be on quite the scale shown 
by Mr. Truman's budget. 

Business is about to start feeling 
the effect of Government pump prim- 
ing once more. That’s another way of 
saying that the U.S. Treasury will 
overspend its cash income, thus add- 
ing to spending money of the general 
public. 

Result will be what the 
call a “net contribution” to business—the 
Government will pay out to the public 
cash dollars than it takes away 


from the public in the form of taxes. 
That process is to start out mildly in 


economists 


more 


the next three months, and then build 
up as the year wears on. 

In the next nine months, April to De- 
cember, the Treasury is to collect roughly 
47.7 billion dollars in taxes of all kinds. 
In the same period, it is to spend an 
estimated 61.2 billion. This means that 
the general public will get back from 
the Treasury 13.5 billion dollars more 
than it pays in to the Treasury. That’s an 
average of 1.5 billion a month. 

This will reverse what has been hap- 
pening since the first of the year. In the 
three-month period, January to March, 
the American people paid ‘a record 23.3 
billion dollars to the Government, and 
got back only 17.5 billion dollars in the 
form of Government spending. That left 
a gap—a “net withdrawal” from busi- 
ness, as the economists say—of 5.8 bil- 
lion. 

These are approximate figures. It is 
too early to get an exact count of March 
tax collections, because there is a lag in 
reports from revenue offices around the 
country. 

Whatever the final reports show, it is 
clear that the net effect of Treasury 
financing so far in 1952 has been a severe 
drag on business. Taxpayers, businesses 
and individuals alike, had to dig deep to 


meet January 15 and March 15 tax pay. 
ments. These heavy payments came at q 
time when Government spending was 
lagging far behind estimates. Money 
backed up in the U.S. Treasury, and 
was immobilized. 

From now on, things will be dif 
ferent. The worst of the drain on tax. 
payers is over for 1952. Tax payments 
will decline progressively as the year 
wears on. Spending will pick up. — 

You get the approximate schedule of 
the inflow and outflow of Treasury dol. 
lars in the table on this page. These fig. 
ures offer important clues to what is 
ahead for business. 

In the April-June quarter, the Govem- 
ment will pay out an estimated 2.4 bil. 
lion dollars more than it will take in, In 
the three months after that, July to Sep. 
tember, outflow of Treasury cash will 
exceed inflow by around 4.3 billion dob 
lars. In the final quarter of 1952, the 
excess of dollars paid out over dollars 
taken in will rise to about 6.8 billion, 

Everybody, directly or indirectly, will 
feel the effect of this net outpouring of 
cash dollars from the Treasury. It will 
tend to encourage higher business actiy- 
itv, more jobs, higher incomes. It will 
contribute to an increase in the money 





Why People May Spend More 





CeO. 


What Tax Collector Will Take Away 
c $18 Billion 


What Treasury Will Pay Out 
$20.4 Billion 


Excess of Dollars 
To Be Paid Out 





$19.8 Billion 





(In the January-March quarter, the Government took in 23.3 billion dollars and 
paid out 17.5 billion, leaving the Treasury a cash surplus of 5.8 billion dollars.) 


ne MARS SERA TATE: 
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$21 Billion 
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Here’s how you can get 
valuable extra protection, 
unexpected savings...with 
low-cost Recordak microfilming 


First of all, Recordak microfilming en- 
ables you to put your large, unwieldy 
record accumulations on compact rolls 
of film which can’t be tampered with 
or altered without detection ...which 


require only 2%, or less, of the present storage space. Imagine 


—as many as 7,000 letter-size documents filed on a roll that’s 
no larger than the palm of your hand! And each tiny image 
on the roll—photographic: ally accurate and complete... sharp 
and clear in every detail when you view it in a Recordak 
Film Reader. 

This tremendous ‘“‘de-bulking” makes it possible for you to vault- 
store all of your vital records—not just a “file-full”; makes it possible, 
too, for you to send complete sets of duplicate film records to any 
destination—quickly, conveniently. 








The cost of ‘‘playing it safe’’ with Recordak microfilming is 
often far less than the amount now represented in unnecessary —and 
ever-growing—floor space and filing equipment. For, today, you 
can order a Recordak Microfilmer—just right for your requirements 
—on a surprisingly low-cost purchase or rental basis ...and record 
your documents at a “hundred per minute” rate .. . for a fraction 
of a cent apiece. 

Get complete details on Recordak microfilming—now in- 

creasing protection and simplifying daily routines in 65 different 
types of business . .. thousands of concerns. Write Recordak 
Corporation (Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak 

Company), 444 Madison Avenue, New 


York 22, N. Y. 


SREL ORDERK 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 
originator of modern microfilming — and 
its application to business systems 


**Recordak” is a trade-mark 














Short ‘queries 
for busy men 























ROFITABLE BUSINESS means find- 
P ing the right answers to the 
right questions—in advance. Have 
you answered these? 


The death of which man, or men, 
would mean the greatest loss to my 
business ? 


Your best salesman? Your key 
technician? Your understudy? 
Yourself? Who else? 


How can I estimate the cost of losing 
one or another such man? 
Cost of replacement? Lost time? 
Credit shrinkage? Goodwill of 
key clients? Loss of know-how? 
Personnel disturbances? 


Would cash help—in case of such a 
loss? 
Yes. Cash can buy brains and 
skills. It can pay dividends, re- 
assure creditors, purchase stock, 
pay taxes, make payments to 
widows of keymen 


How costly is keyman insurance if 
there is no claim? 
The cost is small—only a ledger 
difference between premium and 
cash value. And the latter is a 
valuable surplus item. 


What can the cash values do for us? 
Provide retirement income 
through annuity options. Pro- 
vide emergency reserves—and 
quick loans without publicity. 


Have | given enough thought to this 
problem ? 


Call your nearest Northwestern 
Mutual general agent or agent 
who will be glad to discuss these 
problems with you and your legal 
advisor, give illustrations and 
demonstrate collateral benefits. 
His company, The Northwestern 
Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of Milwaukee, Wisconsin, is one 
of the six largest. It has such un- 
usual advantages that nearly half 
the new insurance issued goes to 
present policyholders. 


The Northwestern Mutual 
Life Insurance Company 


“Choice of those who know’ 
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Revival expected but 
without inflation hazard 


supply—currency and deposits. It could 
hasten business recovery. 

Deficit financing by the Treasury, 
pump priming, could set off new infla- 
tionary forces late in the year. However, 
there are other factors in the business 
picture to suggest that, while business is 
due for a pickup, inflation is not likely 
to become a real danger again in 1952 

The Treasury's cash deficit in months 
ahead, though big, will not reach the 
size forecast by President Truman in his 
January budget message. 

For the year ending next June 30, he 
expected cash spending to exceed cash 
income by 4 billion dollars. Likelier fig- 
ure is 2.1 billion. 

For the year beginning next July 1, he 
forecast a cash deficit of 10.3 billion 
dollars. Actual deficit probably will not 
exceed 6.9 billion. 

The figures given reflect the 
outlook for the cash budget, as distin- 
guished from the regular bookkeeping 
budget. The impact of Government f- 
nancing on business can be measured 
more closely by the cash budget, since 
it counts every cash dollar paid into and 
paid out of the Treasury. The regular 
budget omits important revenue 
items, notably Social Security taxes. 

The deficit in the bookkeeping budget, 
as well as the cash budget, will be smaller 
than Mr. Truman estimated. Foreign-aid 
spending is behind schedule. Moreover, 
the U.S. military build-up is to be 
stretched out over a longer period than 
originally planned. That will hold spend- 
ing below January estimates in the year 
to begin July 1. 

Even so, Treasury checks are to flow 
out in a volume that will help to keep 
business humming. 

Real impact of the Treasury's deficit 
financing, so far as business is concerned, 
will be concentrated in the last six 
months of 1952, July to December. 

In that period, Government will have 
to borrow at least 11.1 billion dollars to 
make ends meet. More borrowing than 
that will be necessary if people turn in 
savings bonds for cash in any volume. 
Where the money comes from will have 
an important bearing on business. 

The Treasury will raise some money 
by selling tax-anticipation notes to cor- 
porations, notes that later can be turned 
in to meet tax payments. In addition, 
there may be some special bond issues 
for investors other than banks. 

But a major part of the needed money 
probably will have to come from banks. 
That is significant, because borrowing 
from banks creates deposits, whether the 
borrower is the Government or a private 


above 
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SHEFFIELD 
COLLAPSIBLE TUBES 


A Versatile CONTAINER 


Sheffield, first to put toothpaste in 
tubes, in 1892, has served pack- 
agers for over half a century in 
producing billions of tubes for... 
MEDICINAL ointments, salves, 
TT 


jellies and extracts. 
DRUG AND COSMETIC pastes, 


creams, shaving preparations, 
deodorants and depilatories 
INDUSTRIAL AND HOUSEHOLD 


cements, adhesives, compounds, 
greases, paints, fillers, food 
syrups, pastes and creams. 
You may have products that are best packaged in 
Sheffield Process Tubes. Send for free catalog 


THE SHEFFIELD TUBE 
RPORATION 
HOME OFFICES: NEW LONDON, CONN. 


SALES OFFICES: 
NEW YORK * CHICAGO « LOS ANGELES 








Putting MOSINEE 


Forest Fibres 
to work for you 


You can have MOSINEE 
made to your specifica- 
to meet your needs in terms of 
your product, processing or packaging: 


tions... 


@ Fibres absorbent or non-absorbent. 
@ Acidity or alkalinity controlled fibres. 


@ Fibres for impregnation with wax, 
resin, or other substances. 


@ Fibres with dielectric properties. 
@ Moisture-vapor repellent fibres. 


@ Tough, soft, flexible or stiff, dense or 
porous, corrosion or mold resistant 
fibres. . . made as you need them. 


For fibres of controlled quality and 
uniformity, to perform vital functions 


dependably, contact 


MOSINEE PAPER MILLS COMPANY 


MOSINEE, WISCONSIN 


MOSINEE 


makes fibres 
work for Industry 
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Finance Week 
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... Last half of 1952 
to see biggest cash outflow 




























customer. The effect is inflationary, be- 
cause an increase in deposits means an 
increase in the money supply. 

The Treasury, therefore, can be ex- 
pected to borrow as much as practicable 
from sources other than banks. 

Between now and July, no new Treas- 
ury borrowing is likely. The big cash 
surplus that piled up in March will tide 
the Treasury over this quarter. Nor will 
any borrowing be necessary in the first 
quarter of 1953, another period of heavy 
tax collections. 

Period to watch is the second half of 
1952. Treasury money will pour out in 
volume then, and relatively little of it 
will come back in tax payments. The 
money supply will increase as banks put 
up dollars to help the Treasury pay its 
bills. Odds are against another dangerous 
inflationary spiral. But the climate will 
be right for a major upturn in business. 


= | 
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Here’s a quick 
solution fo a tight 
cash position 





’ } Taxes and Dividends: 

















How They Share in Profits 


It is the tax collector, as shown 
by the table below, who takes the 
major share of the profits of typi- 
cal corporations. The stockholder 
comes off second best. Figures 
given here reflect federal taxes 
and dividends on 1951 earnings. 
Stockholder’s share of earnings is 
obtained by dividing the number 
of common shares into the total of 
common and preferred dividends. 

What U.S. What 


Taxes Take Stockholders 
Per Share Get Per Share 


Gen. Motors $11.22 $4.15 
U.S. Steel 15.24 3.97 
U.S. Gypsum 20.60 7.34 
Int. Harvester 8.72 2.42 
Merck & Co. 3.37 .89 
Union Carbide 5.71 2.50 
Deere & Co. 19.97 5.47 


Beth. Steel 18.38 4.68 
Am. Cyanamid 11.67 4.12 
Firestone 19.42 3.63 
Am. Tobacco 8.88 4.59 
Bendix Av. 9.55 4.50 


Carrier Corp. 8.03 2.12 
Armco Steel 13.27 3.00 


Douglas Air. 9.81 3.50 
Allied Chem. 7.48 3.00 
Goodrich 18.99 2.75 
Canada Dry 2.03 91 


Owens-lllinois 10.28 4.00 
Indust. Rayon Yl 3.00 
U.S. Rubber 40.38 8.96 
North. Pacific 9.84 2.25 


eletiiene 
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EF. your business needs more 
cash in a hurry to meet heavier 
and accelerated tax payments, 
for bigger payrolls, to pay obliga- 
tions currently and to install cost- 
cutting equipment, CoMMERCIAL 
Crepit offers a practical solution 
to your problem. 


Our. method eliminates the 
disadvantages inherent in other 
methods of raising capital. No 
securities to sell or partners to 
take in. No long term interest or 


dividend commitments. You re- 
tain full control over ownership, 
management and profits. Usually 
all arrangements are completed 
with cash available in 3 to 5 days. 


Where you are located makes 
no difference. You can plan 
ahead, knowing that COMMERCIAL 
Crepit funds will be available 
continuously. You pay only for 
money you actually need and 
use. Our one reasonable charge is 
a tax deductible expense. 


There is nothing more costly than lack of cash 


DON’T DELAY. If your company 
has or faces a tight cash position . . . if 
a larger and continuing source of funds 
can contribute to your progress and 
profit . . . wire or write the nearest 
CoMMERCIAL CREDIT CORPORATION 
office below and we will submit a pro- 
posal. Just say, “Saw your message in 
U.S. News. Give me complete facts.” 


If your need is urgent, phone our 
nearest Divisional Manager: NEw 
York, Mr. Barrett, Phone MUrray 
Hill 3-5400; Cuicaco, Mr. Rogers, 
Phone DEarborn 2-3716; BALTIMORE, 
Mr. Brilhart, Phone SAratoga 4395; 
Los Ancetes, Mr. Norton, Phone 
MIchigan 9431; San Francisco, Mr. 
Dunnington, Phone YUkon 2-6362. 


Capital and Surplus Over $120,000,000 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT COMPANY 


BALTIMORE 2, MARYLAND 


COMMERCIAL FINANCING DIVISIONS: Baltimore 1 = New York 17 
Chicago 6 ® Los Angeles 14 =® San Francisco 6... and other financing 
offices in principal cities of the United States and Canada. 




















“Now he says he’ll buy us a Fedders Water Cooler” 


fedders 


water coolers 


It’s easy to overlook the importance of refreshing, perfectly 
cooled drinking water conveniently located in all office, sales 
and production departments. Beware of your high cost of 
being without. Write Fedders, Dept. US-11 


FEDDERS-QUIGAN CORPORATION 
57 TONAWANDA STREET BUFFALO 7, N. Y. 


















ANNIVERSARY 
WATER COOLERS 
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There Is 
Really Only One Address 


Che 
AMBASSADOR 
Hotels —€ mal & d het 


effective 
house 
organs? 





at 


MODERN mimeographing pro- 
duces them at small cost. 


Send for free information. pany x | 
check any of the items below for full 
details. 

() Newspaper Stencil Sheet with guide 
lines for 2 or 3 column pages. 

() Lettering Guides & Styli for head- 
lines and drawings. 

() Professional Illustrations. Books 
containing hundreds of easy-to- 
trace illustrations. 

() Colored Inks for more eye-appeal. 

() Special Inks for fast mimeograph- 
ing on both sides of paper. 

A. B. Dick mimeographs are for use 

with all makes of suitable stencil dupli- 

cating products. 

Mail this Complete Ad to: 


A. B. DICK COMPANY, Dept. UN-352-2 
5700 W. Touhy Ave., Chicago 31, Ill. 


Relaxed Comfort, Charming Decor 
Television and Radio 


The World Famous 


PD a, 
Sump Koom 
and THE BUTTERY 











Name Frank Bering, Chairman 
James A. Hart, President 
Orgenizeti Eugene Barrett, V. P. 
Address North State Parkway 
at Goethe 
City. State Chicago 10, Illinois 
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We’ve Been Asked:___ ' 


3-YEAR SERVICE 
FOR DRAFTEES? 


Is there anything to reports that , 

draftee can be held for 36 months? 
No. Under present rules, a draftee my 
be released after he has served 94 
months unless he volunteers for mop, 
service. That means that the first young 
men who were inducted into the in 
after the invasion of Korea will be eligi. 
ble for release in August. Only a Pik 
were inducted under the draft in Auguy 
1950. But about 50,000 entered in Sep. 
tember. Altogether, more than 218.00) 
were drafted in the last four months of 
1950. 


Will Congress extend the service time 
of these men? 
There is nothing to the rumor that Cop. 
gress is considering extending the service 
of draftees to three years. There js no 
proposal at this time for such an ex. 
tension. Present plans are to release the 
drattees after 24 months unless things 
get worse and more men are needed, — 


What about voluntary enlistees? Can 
they be held after their enlistment 
period ends? 

Many of them can be. The President has 
been given the power to extend for one 
year the period of enlistments in the 
armed forces—except for young men of 
draft age who enlist in the Regular Amy 
for 24 months, under the Draft Act of 
1951. This group cannot have their en- 
listments extended involuntarily except 
in a new emergency. Other voluntary en- 
listees in the armed forces can have their 
time of service extended only once unless 
they volunteer for further service. 


Can a Reservist on active duty be 
held more than two years? 

No. Not unless he asks to stay longer, as 
some do. Furthermore, the law requires 
that Inactive Reservists who are veterans 
of World War II must be released upon 
request after 17 months of involuntan 
service unless they are critically needed 
Most of these men are released before 
serving the full 17 months. They cannot 
be called back to active duty for re 
of more than 30 days, except in time ot 
war or in a national emergency declared 
by Congress. 


Can a draftee, once discharged, be 
drafted again? 
Not under present rules. Technically, the 
law is that anyone who went on active 
duty after June 24, 1948, and served les 
than three years is liable for drafting. 
But, under regulations prescribed by the 
President and now in effect, anyone who 
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Soldiers’ Timetable 
e Servicemen have a timetable on 


when they go home. 


e@ Some are worried over rumors of 
three-year draft service. 


e Congress is being flooded with 
queries of servicemen and 
families . 











——— 


serves on active duty for any time after 
June 24, 1948, and is released or dis- 


ligi echarged goes into Classification 1-C 


under the draft law. Then he is not liable 
for draft except after a declaration of 
war or a declaration of a national emer- 
gency by Congress. 


After a Reservist comes home from 

active duty, can he be called back? 
Under present rules, Reservists who are 
released from active duty are not being 
called back for further service. No change 
in these rules is in prospect. 


Must discharged draftees go into the 
Reserves? 

Under the 1951 Selective Service Act, 
both draftees and enlistees are required 
to put in eight vears of service on active 
duty or in the Reserves, if physically 
able. Thus, a man who was drafted or 
enlisted for two years would still be liable 
for six years in the Reserves after his 
discharge. But it’s uncertain how men 
will be required to meet this obligation. 
A new Reserve system is still being de- 
bated in Congress. 


Can a discharged draftee, as a Re- 
servist, be called back to active 
duty? 

Legally he can. The same is true for 

men who enlisted and went into the Re- 

serves after discharge from active duty. 

But none of these is being called back at 

the present time. And it is not likely that 

any will be unless the military need be- 
comes greater. 


What about the National Guard? 

The position of members of the National 
Guard is about the same as for members 
of the other Reserves. Maximum period 
of active service for a National Guards- 
man is 24 months, unless he volunteers 
for longer duty. And, after being re- 
leased, he will not be called back for 
further active duty, as things stand now. 


Members of the armed forces thus can 
know how they stand in regard to time 
of release and further service. The rules 
are subject to change if conditions grow 
Worse. But the first draftees can count 
on coming home in August and Septem- 
ber, unless they volunteer for further 
service or unless changed conditions re- 
sult in their being held longer. 
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g.¢ Do you realize how much 


SPECIALIZED DESIGN 










an ew YOUR BUSINESS ? 


How much work can your truck 
do in eight hours? This is the 
basis on which to buy trucks 
for any business today. And 


THE WHITE MOTOR COMPANY 


that is why more and more 
owners who keep the most ex- 
act cost records prefer the new 
White 3000 for city service. 


Cleveland 1, Ohio 


THE WHITE MOTOR COMPANY OF CANADA LIMITED + Factory at Montreal ~ 











AN 


NEW SAFETY... driver has better visibility 
in all directions 
Wide-angle vision in modern 
White 3000 cab makes the driver 
a better driver... safer. Reduces 
accident cost. 


Extra payload capacity means more deliveries 
Better territory coverage because 
the White 3000 can carry more 
without increasing overall length. 
Brings unit delivery costs down! 


SPECIALIZED DESIGN 


For more than 50 years 
the greatest 
name in trucks 


More deliveries 
in less time 


White 3000 Specialized 

Design saves time at every turn 
. at every stop. Drivers 

do more work more easily. 








Ask your White Representative how specialized 
design costs less... earns more... 
transportation service 


White Mustang Power 
The White 3000—Tips Its Cab To Service 
Sterling-White ‘‘Big Jobs”’ 


in your 


White Diesel Power 


White Freightliner 
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Clerical help 


Waren INFLATION HITS THE OFFICE it 
can deal a low blow to fact-hungry 
management. 

It takes people to assemble facts and 
produce them in enough quantity in 
enough time to steer executive decisions 
in the right direction. It doesn’t neces- 
sarily take a Jot of people, but it does 
take effective people. 

To make office help more effective 
requires aid in the form of flexible, 
modern record-keeping methods. To 
more and more executives in every kind 
of business, that has come to mean 
McBee Keysort. 

With your present personnel, without 
costly installations, Keysort cards and 
machines provide accurate, useful man- 
agement controls at less cost than any 
other system. When notched, the pre- 
coded holes along the edges of the 


Pisten O11 Buffer Pipe 


am. 41-17 


S* extra heavy pipe (steel) 
Spec. @ ixSé 7/3 ig. 


a 


fe 































comes high these days . 


Keysort cards make it easy to collect a 
wealth of data... classify it... sum- 
marize it... file it... find it... use it 
... quickly and accurately. 

Any girl in the office can learn the 
Keysort system without special train- 
ing. That means absenteeism doesn't 
hold up work. It also means the girls 
can double up on rush jobs and level 
off peak work periods. 

By speeding the flow of production 
facts, sales facts, inventory facts, all the 
facts of business life, Keysort is saving 
executives not only time, work and 
worry, but money as well. 

That’s why McBee sales have multi- 
plied tenfold in just a few short years. 

The trained McBee representative in 
your city can tell you frankly whether 
or not McBee can help you. Ask him 
to drop in. Or write us. 


THE McBEE 
COMPANY 


Sole Manufacturer of Keysort— 
The Marginally Punched Card 
295 Madison Ave., New York 17, 
Offices in principal cities. 
The McBee Company, Limited, 
11 Bermondsey Road, Toronto 13 


















Trend of American Business 








24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Industry-by-industry analysis indicates a business pickup before long. 
Leather industry is gaining in output after a long lull. Shoe production 
in January-February was running 20 per cent above the last half of 195l. 
Textile industry seems to be on the verge of ending its depression. 
Auto industry expects to increase output of passenger cars in the April- 
June period. Quota of 1.05 million probably will be met, perhaps exceeded. 
Television production is improving. Other appliances are looking up. 
Building employment for February was at an all-time high for the month. 
Defense industries, meanwhile, are in a strong rise. Aircraft output, 
ordnance, machine tools, machinery, railroad equipment are humming along. Steel 
industry has been breaking records. So has crude-oil production. 























These are signs of a general business improvement, an end to lulls in some 
lines of industry that have lasted for almost a year. Prospects are for a 
significant rise in total activity later this year. (See page 18) 


Depression in textiles, which has been severe, is likely to end soon. 
Cycle of textile production gives every sign of turning upward before long. 

Cotton consumption, population considered, has been lower since June of 
1951 than for any annual period since 1913. Downswing in cotton textiles does 
not usually last more than a year. It has been going on for 10 months now. 

Rayon production also has a short cycle, usually six to eight months. 
Recession in rayon industry already has lasted eight months. 

Wool consumption for clothing also has been declining for 10 months. 
The usual swing from top to bottom lasts 11 to 15 months. 

Improvement thus is indicated in cotton, rayon and wool. This prospect is 
strengthened by the fact that there has been no general business depression. 
So there is reason to expect an increase in consumer demand for textiles. 

















Another hopeful sign for textiles is an improvement in inventories. 

Retail inventories of garments in January amounted to 2.6 times the sales 
volume for that month. That was about the pre-Korea level, and considerably 
below July inventories, which were 3.2 times sales. 

Wholesale inventories of apparel also are down from the peak and stocks 
held by factories have been worked down since September. 

A declining trend in inventories is almost a sure sign that consumers 
are buying textile products faster than they are being produced. That trend, 
in turn, is an indication of recovery in production. 








Farmers are disappointing Government officials in initial planting plans. 
Land to be planted this year for 16 major crops falls 1 million acres below 
1951 planting. Department of Agriculture asked for increased acreage. 





(over) 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS-- (Continued) 


Feed-grain production, indicated from farmers’ intentions to plant, 
is likely to fall below the amount officials think is necessary. 

Acreage for feed now promises to be 1.5 million less than in 195l. 

Livestock numbers, on the other hand, are higher than a year ago and will 
require more feed. But more feed may not be forthcoming. 

Biggest disappointment in grain plantings promises to be in corn, where 
the acreage just barely exceeds last year. Cuts also are planned in barley 
and sorghums. Increases are indicated for hay and oats. 











Labor pinch appears to be a major reason for farmers' present plans. 
A harvest-labor shortage apparently is expected by farmers. So they are 
going light on planting of crops that require greatest help in gathering. 
Winter-wheat prospects also are acting to cut down spring plantings. Win- 
ter wheat weathered well this year, so fewer acres are available for spring 
planting in other crops. That is one reason for smaller sorghum prospects. 
Officials point out, however, that a smaller acreage does not necessarily 
mean a corresponding cut in yields. In fact, if 1952 yields are average, 
the production of feed grains will exceed 1951. 











There is also a chance that farmers will change their plans, plant more. 
Agriculture Department may put on a drive to get a larger acreage planted. 


When it comes to other major farm crops: 

Wheat acreage is to be about the same as last year, rice almost as much. 

Potato crop may be smaller. Acreage is down from last year. 

Smaller plantings also are indicated in beans and peas for drying. 

Oilseed acreage is about the same as 1951 in total, but with shifts in 
types of crop. Flax is being cut. So are peanuts. But soybeans are up. 

Tobacco acreage may yield less than allowable marketing quotas. 

















Growing conditions are reported to be good. Soil moisture is satisfactory 
generally, but with some concern about the Southwest. Irrigation water is ex- 
pected to be in the best Supply in recent years. 


Government controls show increasing signs of being eased in‘months ahead. 

Construction controls are expected to be relaxed by autumn. A go-ahead 
signal is being flashed for office buildings, stores, schools, hospitals and 
highways. Steel supply, barring a strike, is due to ease up by that time. 

Relaxed building controls are promised by top defense officials. 

Price controls, too, are likely to be relaxed. Controls are expected to 
to be suspended first on wool, hides, tallow, burlap and edible oils. 

Controlled Materials Plan, which now strictly allocates steel, copper and 
aluminum, may be dropped by year end, at least for steel and aluminum. 

Chances are strong that defense officials will move ahead of Congress to 
ease up on controls. Growing Supplies promise to make that possible. 




















Weather outlook to mid-April is for below-normal temperatures along East 
Coast above Georgia and west from the Dakotas, Utah and Arizona. 

Normal spring temperatures are expected elsewhere, warm along the Gulf. 

Heavy rain is seen for Midwest, North Atlantic and Far West areas. 
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Miniature easel lightens 
load for salesmen! 


Since a distributor salesman must carry 
booklets, catalogues, heavy presentations 
and other literature for many manufac- 
turers, he can seldom do justice to all the 
lines he is responsible for. With this 
great volume of paper, he expends more 
energy asa workhorse than as a salesman. 
It is therefore surprising that the minia- 
ture easel hasn’t been thought of before. 
This unique device contains all of the 
information necessary to the salesman 
and his customer —in a compact, easy-to- 
handle pocket-size form. Furthermore, it 
constitutes a very unusual, attractive and 
interesting presentation of the product. 
Distributors of the Hamilton Company 
acclaim it as the most useful and practical 
sales tool they have ever seen —and appli- 
cation of the same idea could no doubt 
be of equal value in other lines. 


Clifford R. Schaible, Account Executive, 
Earle Ludgin & Company, Chicago, Ilinois 


FREE! 1001 ways to cut 

printing costs! 
Would you like to own a booklet that 
contains practical suggestions for getting 
a greater return On your printing dollar? 





A booklet written just recently —with 
ideas geared to today’s printing prob- 
lems? ‘More For Your Printing Dollar’’ 
is just such a booklet —available to you 
at no cost. It offers to buyers of printing, 
procedures for avoiding excessive costs 
and inefficiency in the planning of print- 
ing. It tells you how to “‘live with your 
printer and be happy”! For a free copy, 
write on your business letterhead to 
the Advertising Division, Kimberly - 
Clark Corporation, Neenah, Wisconsin. 


Let's swap ideas 








Match your advertising ideas with 
these—and win a *50 Bond! 








Talk in terms of dollars 
to reduce copy changes! 


Since much of our printed material is 
technical in nature, it must be approved 
by many research people and sales engi- 
neers. Although they first approve it in 
manuscript form, they invariably find 
something in the type proofs that had 
been overlooked. In an attempt to save 


x 


OR ~~ DB _ a 





money, we recently sent a letter to all 
reviewers showing that by changing 
simply a comma to a period required 
thirteen operations in the typographer’s 
plant. Also, that we were billed at the 
rate of $8.00 per hour for this service. 
We pointed out, among other things, 
that on a recent booklet the changes had 





amounted to $300. Happily enough, this 
educational effort has not only saved us 
money but has enabled us to get material 
through in much less time. 
H. V. Mercer, Advertising Manager, 
Armco Steel Corp., Middletown, Ohio 


Another successful key number system! 


This simple key number system allows 
us to trace 100% of our inquiries to their 
source. The inquiries are directed to Dr. 
S.—.Brown at the company, the middle 
initial being the key. Dr. S. A. Brown in 
one publication, Dr. $. B. Brown in an- 
other, etc. It does the trick quite well for 
our clients, and I’m sure will do the same 
for others. 
Stanley Berman, 


Powerad Company, New York, New York 


Do you have an idea to swap? 
Tell it to Kimberly-Clark ! 


All items become the property of 
Kimberly-Clark. For each published 
item, a $50 Defense Bond will be awarded 
to the sender. In case of duplicate con- 
tributions, only the first received will be 
eligible for an award. Address Idea Ex- 
change Panel, Room 182, Kimberly- 
Clark Corporation, Neenah, Wisconsin, 


Kimberly-Clark Corporation ..... wou» 


Enamels and Coated Printing Papers 


© KIMBERLY-CLARK CORP, 
T.M. REG, U.S. PAT. OFF. 














New WSB Policy Announced on 


PENSION PLANS 


The Wage Stabilization Board will now permit the in- 
stallation of new pension and profit sharing plans, or 
the extension and improvement of existing programs, 
subject to certain specifications. Our staff is well quali- 
fied to integrate your planning with the requirements 
of the new regulations. We act as impartial consultants 
on a fee basis for all types of pension and profit sharing 
plans, whether self-administered, trusteed or insured. 
Your inquiry is invited. 


Marsu & McLEnNNAN 


INCORPORATED 


INSURANCE BROKERS ¢ CONSULTING ACTUARIES 


Chicago New York San Francisco Minneapolis Detroit Boston Los Angeles Pittsburgh 


Seattle St. Louis St. Paul Duluth Indianapolis Portland Superior Cleveland Buffalo 


Washington Columbus Tulsa Phoenix Vancouver Toronto 














1 6 PREFERRED 
STOCKS 
With back dividends due up to $141 a share 


IF YOU are looking for stocks that still have large profit potentials, then 
preferred issues with accumulated dividends should be considered. For 
example, the $6 preferred of N.Y., Chicago & St. Louis, selected by UNITED 
in May 1950 at 134, has since paid $76 in accumulated dividends. 

To help you capitalize on similar opportunities today, a new UNITED 
Report lists 16 Preferreds with Back Dividends. 


MANY WITH SPECIAL ATTRACTION 


You will want to check the entire list for investment opportunities — some of the 
interesting situations outlined in this Report include: 


A $39 stock with $80.44 back dividends due, now yielding 8%; a stock 
at 15 with $9.50 accrued dividends; another at 55 with $141 due; and a 
stock at 8 with $7.70 in arrears, yielding over 10%. 


Send for this Report and be prepared to take advantage of new investment oppor- 
tunities in preferreds with large dividend accumulations. 


As an introductory offer, we will send this Special Report and the $ 
Weekly UNITED. Service for one full month to new readers for only l 


UNITED Reports | 
backed by 32 years’ esol Tere rir Lee Ee 


experience, are used , Address 
by more investors 


eee ee 


‘UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE 


| 210 NEWBURY ST. BOSTON 16, MASS. 
aaa ee Re MRE TS: ES RT ESO FO RES 
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than any other ad- 
visory service. 





News-Lines ‘ 





YOU CAN probably look for some 

lessening of Government contro] 
over steel later this year. The Defense 
Production Administrator says that de. 
control of carbon steel is likely by the 
fourth quarter of 1952 or early in 1953. 


* % 


YOU CAN delay the filing of tax re- 
turns for an affiliated corporation for 
a taxable year ending after March 3]. 
1951, and before April 1, 1952. Themed 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue ex. 
tends to July 15 the deadline for filing 
income and excess-profits tax returns by 
members of a group of affiliated corpo- 
rations for such taxable years. 


* 


YOU CAN, as a manufacturer, draw 

on your advance allotments of lead 
for April and May if you need more of 
the metal than was allotted to you in 
March. This procedure is authorized 
for lead users by the National Produc- 
tion Authority after the supply situation 
improved because more foreign lead has 
been made available. 


YOU CAN find out from the Fed- 

eral Trade Commission about the 
new trade practice rules that will apply 
for the grocery industry. The rules be- 
come effective April 18. 


% 


YOU CAN, as a field manager, 
sometimes take an income tax de- 
duction for the cost of entertaining sales- 
men who work under your supervision. 
The U. S. Tax Court approves such a de- 
duction by the field manager of a drug 
company. The Court agrees that the ex- 
penditure was an ordinary and_neces- 
sary business expense, since the outlay 
was to build up business and increase the 
percentage bonus of the manager. 


* * * 


YOU CAN express your opinion at a 

public hearing on whether the im- 
ports of china tableware, kitchenware 
and table and kitchen utensils are a seri- 
ous threat to the domestic industry pro- 4 
ducing similar items. The hearing will 
be before the U. S. Tariff Commission in 
Washington on June 23, Persons want- 
ing to be heard should notify the Com- 
mission ahead of time. 


* * * 


Ey YOU CANNOT rely upon an oral 

statement of a representative of the 
Wage-Hour Division of the Labor De- 
partment as justification for raising 
wages of your employes in violation of 
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What you as a businessman CAN 
and CANNOT do as a result of federal 
court and administrative decisions 


regulations on wage ceilings. Wage Sta- AF ER. uN X ES 


bilization Board says an employer should 
not be excused for paying over-ceiling 


wages where he had an oral statement roe? the true measure of 


from the Wage-Hour office to go on. 


, s 
YOU CANNOT safely call your em- 
ployes in for an antiunion speech on ET, pocketable return AFTER TAXES is the ob- 


the eve of an election without giving 
the union a chance to reply under simi- jective—and the problem—of today’s investor. Although he 
lar circumstances. The National Labor may receive high yields from taxable securities, his return 
Relations Board holds that an employer 
was not excused for such a violation of 





ah 
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becomes much less impressive after he pays his income tax. 


the Taft-Hartley Act merely because he @ The advantages of owning tax-free state and municipal 
did not insist that all workers attend the bonds with their time proved safety and stability become —- 


meeting. The Board finds that the em- 


Siaves thought they had to attend. greater for investors in progressively higher income tax 


brackets. A man and wife with combined taxable income 
of $25,000 must get a 4.81% 


YOU CANNOT, as an auto dealer, 





; nd P yield on taxable investments Yield Comparison 
charge more than a norma ae é Wetiaiaia 
amount for financing the purchase of a to equal a 2.50% yield on tax- ithe 

a te : . : 2 bond d ingl (Based on Joint Return under 
new passenger car. In interpreting its exempt bonds, and a single 


Revenue Act of 1951) 





regulation for automobile sales, the Of- man 7.35%. With a°$50,000 
fice of Price Stabilization tells dealers 
they may include customary financing 


: af To equal a 2.50% non-taxable yield — 
income, the married couple if your taxable You must get a 


dharges in their ceiling prices must get a 7.35% taxable Popo bo ng - 
o oS =~ ( 3 % 
ts ai 
ria eee yield to equal a pale seo 30,000 5 32% 
; : on tax-exempt bonds. Ihe 45,000 7.35% 
YOU CANNOT avoid treating as ; ” : 000 ehh 
self-employment income, for So- single man must get 10.87%. 60, 58% 
v ; a 75,000 7.81% 
cial Security tax purposes, the fees and The taxable yield a Head of Jan 000 pa B77 


other payments that you receive for Household must get falls sR 


performance of services as director of a Oe ae ee attractive to those filing Individual 
corporation. The Treasury Department or Head of Household returns. 


rules that such payments are self-em- single and married man. 
ployment income, even though received 
for attending directors’ meetings or serv- 
ing on committees. 





Send for our latest list of tax-free bond offerings, and belpful charts 
that show taxable and tax-free yield comparisons for individuals 
in all income brackets, as well as for banks and otber corporations 


YOU CANNOT as manager of a 


company that must report to the 
soscompany that must the HALSEY, STUART & CO. Inc. 

















under Security 
change Act, fail to give the Sccnritics 123 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO 90 » 35 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 5 
and Exchange Commission additional Se ne eee nee 
information about meetings of securities i a 
holders. Changes in the reporting rules Ba me " 





are announced by SEC, 
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YOU CANNOT export Government- 

produced synthetic (GR-S) rubber HOW LONG SHOULD 
in the second quarter unless you apply | RECORDS BE KEPT @ 
for an export license by March 31. This 


deadline is set by the Office of Interna- 
tional Trade. to every office manager. The answer — 





YOU CAN SEAL IT 
BEST WITH 
GUNMMED TAPE 








It's a question of pressing importance 


by qualified experts—is in a 32-page 





manual which we'll be glad to send, 
free, on request. Ask for Form 718. 


Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs 





are based upon decisions and rulings of SEND FOR THIS \ 
courts and Government bureaus. In making | BOOK-IT’S FREE / 
their decisions, courts and bureaus consider ° 


many facts which, for reasons of space, can- 
not be set forth in detail. U.S. News & 
Worty Report, on written request, will 
refer interested readers to sources of this 
basic material, 
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Reports! Invoices! Letters! Orders! Drawings! 


COPY THEM AT NEW LOW COST |/ 


with the Desk-Top OZAMATIC 








The compact new 
OZAMATIC machine 
makes direct copies 
of anything typed, 
written, printed or 
drawn on ordinary 


translucent materials! 














You'll find time-saving uses in every de- 
partment for the high-quality, low-cost 
Ozalid process entirely self-contained in 
the streamlined OZAMATIC desk-top 
machine! 

You can make copies up to 16 inches 
wide, any length, at speeds up to 30 feet 
per minute. Your first copy is ready in 
seconds, or you can have up to 1000 
letter-size copies an hour at less than 
114¢ per copy. 

Larger Ozalid machines are available 
for wider originals and even greater pro- 
duction capacity. And anyone can learn 
to operate any Ozalid machine in five 
minutes. 

Send the coupon today for full details 
on the OZAMATIC—or call the Ozalid 
distributor listed in the classified section 
of your local telephone book. 











—_ 











Savings are Simple with 
the OZAMATIC! 


Just Feed 
| in the 
Originals 

No Retyping, 
No Stencils 
... No Plates, 
No Negatives 
..- No Make- 
Ready .. . No Darkroom... No 
Messy Inks! 


Clean, 
Do Copies 
Instantly 
No Proof- 
reading ... 
No Poor Car- 
bons ... No 
Smudge or 
Distortion ... No Waiting! 











ATTENTION: EXECUTIVES! 


In order handling Ozalid can speed your 
work and save you money. Here’s how 
Ozalid does this for others. 


A Wholesale Hardware Firm* has one girl process 
1,000 bills a day—nine times as many as ever 
before. 

A Radio Station* has one clerk prepare bills in 
three hours. Formerly, two clerks needed 28 hours. 
A Dairy* has one girl prepare customer invoices 
in two days. Before installing Ozalid, this same op- 
eration required twelve girls for two days. 

A Department Store* pays bills same day mer- 
chandise is received —cashes in on special “‘antici- 
pation” discounts. 


A Drug Chain* keeps accurate, up-to-the-minute 
check on inventories. 


A Manufacturer* uses Ozalid to save $8,000 a 
year in procuring supplies. 


*Names and details on request. 





— 
_-=— Johnson City, N. Y. A Division of General Aniline & Film Corporation. “From Research to Reality.” 
Ozalid in Canada — Hughes Owens Co., Ltd., Montreal. 
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Business Around the World 

















NEW YORK @ LONDON @ MELBOURNE @ HAMBURG 





»> World traders have their work cut out for them. Trade curbs are spreading. 
Selling is to get harder in important marketing areas. Competition is to get 
keener where it's possible to sell. Premium will be on flexibility, ability to 
shift to new markets. Traders buck a contracting trend. 

American exporters find many doors in Britain and other British countries 
being gradually closed or else slammed shut by stiffening import restrictions. 
hole sterling area is retrenching, cutting imports to export level. 

Even British exporters are affected. Across-the-board curbs slapped on 
imports by Australia hit British goods as hard as or harder than others. 
Continental European exporters are up against stricter import licensing 

by Britain and France. Even Japan is cutting imports. 

Exporters will now be seeking new outlets. The U.S., Canada, Latin 

America, the oil countries of the Middle East, the Far Eastern countries where 
imports are relatively free, all these markets will get renewed attention. 

And in these freer-trade areas more sellers will concentrate, putting more 
emphasis on comparative price levels, delivery dates and credit terms. In these 
matters, American salesmen abroad are likely to find competition from Germans, 
Japanese and perhaps British pretty stiff. 

Dollar scarcity, prevailing in many places around the world, puts Americans 
at an added disadvantage. U.S. aid will continue pumping billions into other 
countries. But much of this will be in the form of weapons, not cash. Or if 
cash, then to be spent on defense-related items, not everyday things. 




















>> American business trends give impetus to bigger interest in exports..... 

U.S. sales in the home market are not as good as they might be. 

Stretch-out in the defense program also lessens pressure on manufacturers. 

Raw materials, in this situation, are in easier supply generally. 

So, export managers are getting the green light. But right away they see 
that drastic slashes in American exports to British countries are ahead. 
U.S. exports to the sterling area, as a whole, are to be reduced about 15 
per cent below the 1951 level by recent actions. Heaviest percentage cuts are 
in Australia, South Africa and New Zealand among the more important markets. 
British West Africa, British East Africa also will buy less from the U.S. Brit-= 
ain itself will get along with 10 per cent less in American goods. British re- 
Strictions will affect sales of tobacco, machinery and household appliances. 
American export managers also find France is having to be careful about 
imports from the dollar area as well as from neighbors. 

Latin America presents a more encouraging picture. As a whole, Latin- 
American dollar position didn't show much change last year. Certain countries, 
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BUSINESS AROUND THE WORLD--(Continued) 


such as Cuba, Mexico, Venezuela, Chile, Peru, Colombia, look like pretty good 
markets. Argentina, in a bad way, won't be able to buy much for some time. 
Brazil, overbuying last year, will have to step warily. So will Uruguay. N 
Competition for Latin-American sales is bound to sharpen. German, Italian, 
French efforts are increasing. So are British. Latin Americans are likely to 





continue giving priority to imports of fuel, maintenance supplies and parts, r 
machinery, medicines and drugs, farm and construction equipment. German steel- 
makers are trying to cut in on American and British markets in Latin America. 


>> Trade restrictions are upsetting to British exporters of cars and textiles, 
Half of British passenger-car exports and almost a third of British truck 
exports have been going to Australia and New Zealand. New import curbs of these 
Gominions will just about collapse this market for British automobile makers, 
Bigger efforts will be made to sell British cars in Canada and the U.S. 
British textile makers have been having a rough time in export markets. 
Retail sales of textiles all over the world are in the doldrums. New import 











restrictions, therefore, cause a rumpus in British textile circles. 


>> Britain's own import cuts threaten to raise problems with neighbors..... 
British import curbs hit European exporters hard (eSpecially since they 
coincide with similar French measures). There's grumbling and some talk of 





retaliation against British goods in Italian and Dutch circles. 
But, luckily for Britain, a new factor is entering the picture. Britain is 
now able to increase exports of coal. Continental neighbors need coal. This 





consideration will probably keep down trade discrimination against Britain. 
Also, Britain is seeking to balance trade with the Continent through a new 





series of bilateral agreements. Such is the recent deal with Germany--basically 
British coal and textiles for German steel. It provides for a 180-million- 
dollar trade each way in 1952, instead of big German surplus of 90 million last 
year. Britain turns back to bilateralism to cut the red ink on her books. 


>> Germans don't consider their export prospects as bright as you might think. 
German exports have shown sharp recovery in the last year or so. Not only 
to European neighbors but also in Latin America, Africa and the Middle East, 





to the discomfiture of British, French and American traders. 

But German exporters fear that Germany will have to become an arsenal for 
the West. That will mean less steel, coal, raw materials can go into export 
goods. Like the British, German exporters don't like new trade curbs, either. 

Shutting out German goods from newly won markets can increase the tendency 
of West Germans to trade with East Germans and the Soviet bloc. Trade to the 
East has always been natural to the Germans. And the premiums offered by East- 











ern Europeans are tempting. Western Germans also resent the greater controls 
over their East-West trade than prevail in other Western European countries. 
The Germans are worried about earning enough dollars as U.S. aid starts 





tapering off. German goods don't find too great a market in the U.S., aside 
from temporary fillips provided by unusual demand for steel (last year) and 
machine tools (continuing). Many raw materials Germany needs have to be paid 
for in dollars. This makes it essential for their exports to earn hard money. 

World traders everywhere seem to be bemoaning their lot. The bright prom- 
ise of liberalized trade of the last few years has pretty much exploded. 
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Meet Hus 
Royal Nibs—-_- 






NIBROC 
PAPER 
TOWELS 


ABSORBENT! Nibroc paper towels make moisture disappear almost 


like magic. Because they dry drier —faster, they have become the world’s 





largest selling paper towels for offices, factories, schools, 
é 5 
stores, hotels and hospitals. 


SL 


SOFT! Nibroc paper towels are delightfully soft and pleasant to use. 
They do not shed fuzz or lint, and because one towel wipes dry 
they are more economical to use. Customer and employee 


relations improve with Nibroc. 


AND STRONG! Nibroc paper towels will not tear or come apart in 
the hands when wet. They really are tough, even though soft. For over 
30 years Nibroc users have been assured of a dependable towel supply 
under any conditions. For more information write our Boston office. 


Address Dept. DN-3. 





Nibroc Towels Make 
Friends @ Million 


Times a Day! They're ]QUALITY , : : + 
Siar an ake ana COMPANY, Berlin, New Hampshire 
... SO easy on your & : 
hands . . . so efficient CORPORATION, La Tuque, Quebec 
in soaking up water, 

No wonder manage- ; 

ment finds Nibroc General Sales Offices: 150 Causeway St., Boston 14, Mass.—Dominion Square Bldg., Montreal, Quebec 


towels a sound invest- 
ment in good will. 








SOLKA & CELLATE PULPS @ SOLKA-FLOC ¢ NIBROC PAPERS ® NIBROC TOWELS ¢ NIBROC KOWTOWLS 


ORT ee ——— ONCO INSOLES ¢ CHEMICALS ¢ BERMICO SEWER PIPE, CONDUIT & CORES 











—PLUS & MINUS 





Business activity is staying on a high 


, Latest Indicators of Business Activity 


plateau as soft spots in industries mak- 

ing consumer goods are offset by ris- 

ing output of defense industries. 
Textile production, already depressed, 


sli 


pped a bit more in February. Fewer 


workers were employed than in Janu- 


ary, and hours of work were shorter, 


though activity usually rises in Febru- 
ary. Cotton consumption was 15 per 


ce 


nt below February, 1951. 
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Postponed construction will be permit- 


ted to go ahead at a normal rate by 
the fourth quarter for all nonresidential 
types except recreational and ‘amuse- 
ment projects. The Government is plan- 
ning to allot structural steel in quanti- 
ties large enough to make that possible. 


Defense output will be a bulwark of 


strength for the economy in coming 
months. Government spending for de- 
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Department-store sales, at 304 on the 


~ 
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still had about 36 billion dollars to ys 
for orders to be placed before June 3) 
The future holds much more of the de. 
fense program than the past. The pro. 
gram just for the three years frop 
June 30, 1950, to June 30, 1953, cali 
for defense orders of 186 billions. Les 
than half of that has been ordered y 
far; only a fifth has been delivered: 
Only an eighth of the military hay 
goods has been delivered, less than hal 
of the soft goods and miscellaneoy 
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weekly indicator, are running below ; Steel Production items. Only a fifth of the constructig; 
the February average, which was the ingots and Steel for Castings) money has been used. . 
lowest month since last July. Laptad The wage-price spiral has slowed, &. 
Inventories of department stores were 9 spite new demands of steelworkers, 
equal to 3.5 months’ sales on February — [| Sensitive commodity prices lost mor 
1, compared with 3.2 a year earlier 8 ground in the week ended March ]§ 
and 3.4 on Feb. 1, 1950. With sales Wool, silk, barley, hogs and steer 
falling, stores are still buying cautious- 7 pulled the average down a bit. 
ly, even though inventories are well The cost of living fell 0.6 per cent fron 
below last year’s peak. ° January 15 to February 15. It was th 
Metal-products industries continue to 5 first decline since last June and th 
expand, their gains oftsetting losses largest one for any month in over tw 
elsewhere. Machinery, transportation 4 years. Food prices fell 2 per cent, le! 
equipment, ordnance and metalwork- by eggs, fruit and vegetables. Appar 
ing industries hired more workers in : and housefurnishings also were lowe: 
February. There are 300,000 more jobs ot ‘ Hourly earnings of manufacturing worl. 
in metal and metalworking manufac- ers held unchanged at $1.64 in Fel 
turing plants than a vear ago. In all 1 ruary. They have risen 12.7 per cert 
other manufacturing plants, jobs have | 3 since June, 1950, compared with aris 
shrunk 450,000. | sess “5 38 St 28 of 10.4 per cent in living costs. 
Total jobs in February were 440,000 — \cqess Demand for labor is likely to be stron 
above a year ago for nonfarm indus- SS re ee ae emia all this year. Need for man power wi! 


expand at a time when unemploymer 
is very low. That is likely to keep y 
ward pressure against the wage leve 

The volume of business activity pron 
ises to grow during the course of th 
year. Despite an upward tendency i 
wages, there is no sign at this tim 
that prices will move up to any im 
portant degree. 


tries. Government jobs were up 370,- 
000. Trade, finance and construction 
also employed more workers. 

Steel output, shown in the top chart, 
was planned at a rate of 111 million 
tons of steel per year in the week 
ended March 22. Actual output prob- 
ably fell short of this as mills banked 
furnaces in fear of a strike. 


fense and foreign military aid, at a 
rate of 40 billions per year in Feb- 
ruary, should grow to a rate of 56 bil- 
lions by the fourth quarter. 

Defense orders, which totaled 4.6 bil- 
lions in January, may average 7 bil- 
lions per month from February through 
June. On February 1 the Government 
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AIRFREIGHT... 















































| i ind 
growing servant of industry 
TON MILES OF DOMESTIC AIRFREIGHT CARRIED BY CERTIFICATED AIRLINES 
0 US (MILLIONS) 250 
e 30 310,756,000 
B de. 
pro 186,505.000 
from 
calls ee 139,589,000 
Les ne Si 100 
he Airfreight volume has grown $0,974,000 
ered five-fold in six years... paced by so 
d - 41,073,000 
har Slick Airways, the nation’s largest 
1 hal a <i X 9 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 celtilee 
neo carrier of domestic Airfreight. 
ictior While practically all other business costs 
1 de are increasing, Slick Airfreight provides your biggest 
TS, transportation value. For example: a 200 lb. shipment 
a from New York to Los Angeles costs, via Slick (overnight) 
1 I . : ee a ee ; — 
wing $41.82; via Air Express (overnight) $154.80; via 
Rail Express (4-7 days) $34.72. 
from a ; 
sf Slick’s scheduled flights from coast to coast serve 
1th 32 cities with a fleet that includes new Douglas DC-6A’s, 
+ the largest and fastest of all commercial freight planes. 
t, le 
pare Whether your shipment is large or small, 
owe! a phone call will bring Slick to your shipping 


work: 
Fel. ; 
ceif delivery at your customer’s door. 
a ris 


dock to pick up your goods for prompt 


trong 
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4 airways inc. 
TT] A Scheduled Certificated Airfreight Carrier 
ae General Offices: Burbank, California 

J Other Offices: Akron e Baltimore e Boston e Chicago e Cincinnati e Cleveland e Columbus « Dallas e Dayton e Detroit 

Fort Wayne e Fort Worth e Hartford e Houston e Indianapolis e Kansas City e Los Angeles e Newark e New York e Oakland e Philadelphia 

on Pittsburgh e Portland, Me, e Providence e¢ San Antonio e San Diego e San Francisco e South Bend e St. Louis e Toledo « Washington, D.C. 
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MACARTHUR ATTACKS 


WORLD POLICY OF U.S. 


Threat to All Asia—Yalu as Defense Key—‘Betrayal’ of China 


In the field of foreign policy, efforts are largely confined to 
the contribution of vast sums, which we do not have and must 
borrow, toward the rehabilitation of economies abroad, the 
rearming of other nations and the relief of foreign under- 
privileged and distressed. As a good neighbor we do desire to 
help the rest of the world in every reasonable way, but cer- 
tainly that is no excuse either for the wrecking of our econo- 
my at home, or for covert encouragement of the terrible psy- 
chosis of war. 

The very character of our nation is moulded from those 
noblest of human virtues—faith, hope and charity. But it is 
a well-tested good rule to let first things be first. Let us re- 
gain faith and hope in our ability to achieve our own free 
destiny and let charity begin at home. Let us concern our- 
selves first with our own underprivileged and distressed before 
we take further from the little they have. The will to be free 
either exists in the human heart or all the money in the world 
cannot put it there. 

Thus, despite the billions we have poured abroad, I doubt 
that we have gained a single Communist convert to the cause 
of human freedom or inspired new or deeper friendships. And, 
as quite obviously the people of Western Europe do not 
generally share with our own leaders the fear of Soviet mili- 
tary designs, despite these billions we seem to have made 
little progress in convincing them that they themselves should 
vigorously act to shore up their own defenses. We hear no 
clamor to pledge their own lives, their own fortunes and their 
own sacred honor in defense of their own liberties. 

We had the leadership of the world at war’s end—the 
spiritual leadership supported by the greatest relative military 
power in all history. But, we yielded that leadership. We dis- 
sipated our great spiritual influence through a succession of 
diplomatic moves by which we betrayed our wartime ally 
China into Communist control, gave the Soviet a strategic 
hold upon areas and nations on the continent of Europe, and 
otherwise built it into its dominant position in world affairs. 
And even as we did so, we reduced our own military strength 
with reckless haste to a position of acknowledged impotence. 
Yet, the same leaders who bear responsibility for this cata- 
strophic reversal of the world balance of power now attempt 
to justify the further depletion of our national strength through 
vast sums they call upon us to send abroad under the guise 
of retaining world leadership. 

Our world leadership may only be regained if we ourselves 
are strong—spiritually as well as physically—and have the 
moral courage and the vision to advance constructive ideas 
with the will ourselves to see them through. Ideas which will 
restore international business and credits to private hands; 
ideas which will free arbitrary restrictions upon the exchange 
of national currencies; ideas which will evolve sound methods 
for the advance of international trade and commerce among 
friendly nations; ideas which will chart a course toward the 
complete abolition of the scourge of war as an accepted instru- 
ment of international policy; and ideas which have for their 
purpose re-establishment of the integrity of national sovereign- 
ties, both of the weak and the strong, against external influ- 
ences and pressures. 

Indeed, it would be immediately helpful if we but purged 
our foreign policy of imperialistic tendencies—not imperialistic 


82 


in the sense that we covet the territory of others—but imperil. 
istic in the pressure we bring to bear upon the purely domesti 
affairs of others. For this is an era characterized by a univers,| 
sentiment of nationalism. This we must respect if we woul 
gain the respect of others. The peoples of the world will onh 
follow our leadership upon the basis of our moral integrit 
and spiritual as well as physical strength. 

They will measure us not by the monies we recklessly giv 
them, but by the general attitudes with which we face th 
common problems of mankind. 

Possibly in Asia, where the record is more fully developed 
and events themselves have more plainly written the judy 
ment, has the irresponsibility of our national policy been mos 
pronounced. There our betrayal of China will ever stand as , 
black mark upon our escutcheon. But the tragedy of Kore 
comes closer to the hearts of the American people. For ther 
thousands of our beloved dead give mute evidence to th 
tragic failure of American leadership. 

There, in the aftermath of victory in World War II, we firs 
undertook the protection of the Korean people and the weld. 
ing of their segments into a consolidated and free nation 
Later, we repudiated that purpose and practically invited the 
aggression which ensued by withdrawing our forces, enunciat- 
ing the policy that the defense and consolidation of Kore: 
was no longer within our sphere of political and military in- 
terest, and simultaneously withholding the arms needed ade. 
quately to prepare the South Korean defense force. Yet, stil 
later after its Southern half had been brought under attack 
from the North, we reassumed its defense and consolidation. 

We defeated the Northern Korean armies. But in the wake 
of the commitment of Communist China against us, we agait 
repudiated our purpose to weld all of Korea into a free nation 
and denied our own beleaguered forces the orthodox militay 
means which offered promise of early victory. We had them 
fight to a stalemated position on the peninsula and left them 
there to die in a deadlocked struggle of position and attrition, 
while we entered into so-called “cease-fire negotiations” uni: 
versally interpreted as our suing for peace. 

These negotiations have been under way for eight months, 
the only noticeable result being that the enemy has gainei 
time to bring up artillery, air and mechanical transport and t 
perfect his antiaircraft defenses and communications, all to 
gain strength where once his weakness was most pronounced. 
And the high and noble purpose which introduced us into the 
Korean conflict is now no nearer fruition than when our natioi 
was first committed to the task. At that time, it was our stated 
intent to punish the aggressor, but through our strange and 
unprecedented war policies, we have inflicted the punishment, 
not upon the aggressor, but upon our own forces and upot 
the Korean nation. | 

We have permitted the enemy with impunity to prepare his 
blows against us from behind arbitrary and unreasonable san¢ 
tuary. We have protected him by holding inviolate his own soil, 
his warmaking facilities and his own nearby bases of attack. 

We have protected him by preventing, with our own nava 
forces, any hostile movement against his flank by our faithful 
ally garrisoned on Formosa. And this despite the fact that such a 
movement would have relieved the pressure upon our own Army 
fighting in Korea and thereby saved countless American lives. 
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And, while we afforded him this measure of protection and 
the time and battle training to permit him to build and per- 
ict his military strength to challenge our mastery of the air, 
ye enforced upon the Korean people the dreadful tragedy 
volved in the exclusive use of their soil as the sole battle- 
sound. As a consequence, death has come to hundreds of 
housands of defenseless Korean civilians and a nation brought 
under our sacred protection has been devastated and gutted. 

As long as history is written, the shame of this will be re- 
wrded, but its more immediate consequences will be found 
in the loss of the faith of Asia in our nation’s pledged word 
und the consequent undermining of the foundations to the 
future peace of the world. For our failure to sustain our solemn 
wmmitments in Korea will probably mean the ultimate loss 
ofall of continental Asia to international Communism. It might 
well mean foreclosure upon the chances the Chinese may have 
had to throw off the chains of Red tyranny and oppression. 

It perhaps will even mean the ultimate fulfillment of the 
Russian dream of centuries to secure warm-water outlets to the 
uth as a means of gaining a military posture of global omnipo- 
tence, with the hope of ultimate domination over the seaborne 
commerce of the world. Beyond Asia, Africa would then be 
exposed to Communist hordes dominating the Indian Ocean 
aea, and Europe would come under a real threat of invasion. 

I repeat here what I said many months ago—the first line of 
freedom’s defense is not the Elbe, not the Rhine, but it is in 
Korea on the Yalu. Prejudiced and willful voices scoffed at this 
warning, but there is where the Communists elected to chal- 
lenge our spiritual and military strength and there is where we 
have tailed adequately to meet that challenge, even though 
we had the military resource and means at our command. 

Our failure has been of the spirit, not of the arms—a bank- 
ruptey of leadership in our American tradition. Yet this failure 
has furnished the Soviet the passkey to world conquest. Small 
wonder that such weakness and vacillation should cause us 
loss of faith and respect abroad. Not since the early days of 
the republic has our nation been so reduced in the universal 
esteem. Never have we as a people been held in such doubt 
by others. 

This glaring failure in Korea is but symptomatic of a gen- 
eral bankruptcy of leadership over many fronts, both foreign 
and domestic. Indeed, we have yet to hear a comprehensive 
statement calculated to reassure the American people that the 
future holds prospects for peace and tranquility and a return 
to the normalcy of happiness and progress in the great Amer- 
ican tradition. 

Despite the hypocrisy of many platitudinous statements, 
our leadership is fundamentally lacking in a capacity and 
spirit to chart a course which will bring true and lasting peace. 
Just as it plunged us unprepared into the Korean War, it is 
now preparing us for a war in Europe. As it tears down our 
structure of constitutional liberty, it rears the threat of con- 
verting us into a military state. It is and has been and will 
continue to be a leadership of war. 

In this time of crisis when mounting taxes and prices point 
to the inevitability of ultimate human tragedy; when the 
constant threat of imminent world war keynotes Government 
propaganda designed to suppress criticism; when ever-mount- 
ing disclosures of scandal and corruption are seriously impair- 
ing popular faith in the integrity of the governmental process 
and making major inroads into pre-existing standards of pri- 
vate morals; when appointive officials in whom the people 
have lost all confidence continue contemptuously to conduct 
the public affairs; when our citizens abroad are subjected with 
impunity to duress and physical violence by foreign govern- 
ments with whom we are at peace; when we submit to black- 
mail and extortion and pursue a policy of fear in the prosecu- 
tion of a war to which we have committed our beloved sons; 
when we witness our institutions being weakened by drawing 
upon the fruits of our free-enterprise economy to underwrite 
the deficits of Socialist and Communist economies abroad; 
when the principle of State and community autonomy estab- 
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lished by the Constitution as safeguard against the undue cen- 
tralization of political power in the Federal Government is 
being corrupted; when our religious base is under constant 
pressure from Communists both at home and abroad;—there 
is still that mightiest of resource which our nation possesses— 
the love of individual liberty and the spiritual strength in- 
delibly rooted in the American heart. 

I have faith that that mighty bulwark to representative 
government—the civic conscience—will shortly assert itself 
under the processes established by the Constitution and that 
the people will thus rechart the nation’s course. 

Let a leadership then emerge with the vision and moral 
courage to discard the dogma of political precedent which 
seeks to be all things to all people—a leadership firmly re- 
solved to restore political morality; regain thrift and frugality 
as the cornerstone to national stability and progress; re- 
establish the diffusion of the political power; shore up the sag- 
ging beams of our free institutions; revitalize the battered 
remnants of our personal freedoms; reorient foreign policy to 
reality and reason; and renew a devotion to God and the re- 
ligious base upon which our country was erected. 


(Foregoing is text of foreign-policy discussion by General 
of the Army Douglas MacArthur in address prepared for de- 
livery before a joint session of the Mississippi Legislature at 
Jackson, Miss., on March 22.) 
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BRADLEY DEFENDS 
WORLD POLICY OF U.S. 


Strategy in Korea—Use of Air Power—Truce Negotiations 


We Americans now find ourselves in a position of world 
leadership. It is a position of great influence from which we 
can decide almost every important international question ex- 
cept the alternative of peace or war. 

Although we can influence the decision toward peace 
rather than for enlarged conflict, we may have war that is 
decided upon by other men in other governments behind the 
Iron Curtain. 

We must prepare a military program, within our means, 
fashioned to meet either alternative. 

The more I work on our plans for defense, the more I am 
convinced that a total war is not inevitable; and that our 
defense plans—and the great effort we are making in Korea 
at such a large sacrifice—can be part of a long-range strategy 
for a lasting peace. 

In our position of leadership, we must face certain inter- 
national facts of life, and must work within a military orbit 
to which this nation and its allies are already committed. 
There are three factors beyond our control, and in which we 
have no choice. 

First, the enemy shows little prospect of changing. It 
will be the same evil face, peering over the same Iron 
Curtain, with the same evil designs on the freedom of 
the world. 

Second, there is little hope that the nature of our 
methods will 
expensive to combat, or less aggressive. The “cold war” 
will still be with us, perhaps spread a little wider, dug 
in a little deeper, and at a temperature. The 
Soviet Union has added to the cold war a new. tech- 
nique: satellite. We can anticipate aggression 
wherever he believes the timing and the ultimate result 


enemy O71 his become less tiresome, less 


lower 
war by 


are in his favor. 

Chird, anv negotiations are going to be as long-drawn, 
as complex, as difficult, and as interminable as he can 
make them, either inside or outside the United Nations. 
We have learned that negotiating with Communists, and 
especially the Soviet Union, requires all the patience that 
free men can muster, 

On the other hand, we do have certain credit in the military 
bank 

We have staunch and true allies, with common ideals of 
freedom. 

We are arrange- 
ment the world has ever known—the North Atlantic Treaty 
designed for peace, getting stronger every day. 

The American people have underwritten two of the most 
generous and most productive international programs that 
the world has ever seen: the Marshall Plan, and the military- 
aid program, now combined into the Mutual Security Agency. 


members of the finest collective-security 


The money we are spending is a premium on an insurance 
policy that will pay off in case of war; and it pays peace 
dividends every day. 

Moreover, the United States is fundamentally the strongest 
nation in the world. Economically, politically and spiritually 
the American people are closely united, living under a free 
svstem of government which is the most contagious idea since 
the start of Christianity. 

The military outlook must include the fact that the Amer- 
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ican people have several major international commitments. 
In each one of them, we have passed the point of no retur, 
There is no turning back. i 

Our most important, and our heaviest military burden js 
not across the Atlantic or the Pacific; it is at home. Our ow) 
mobilization is our highest-priced investment in peace- 
whether we measure by dollars, materials or man power, The 
defense of the North American continent is the top-priorit 
task; it is the arsenal and the hope of the free world. But the 
security of America is not separate from the security of othe | 
tree men. 

When Korea gave us the third alarm in this international 
fire call, we had to make a basic military and economic de. 
cision: To what extent should we mobilize? 

Basically we had three choices: Total mobilization of all 
our resources, assuming an early all-out war with the Soviet 
Union; or no mobilization at all, allowing Communism to take 
whatever she wanted whenever she wanted it; or a middle 
course somewhere between these two extremes. 

We chose the middle course of mobilizing the forces we 
needed for the conflict in Korea, and then setting the throttle 
at a steady speed. The American people wanted to have both 
television and tactical A-bombs, automobiles and ammunition 
Total mobilization would have caused large-scale industrial 
disruption, and would have put us through the cycle of un 
employment, peak employment with its inefficiencies, and 
finally, when we were completely ready, back into more ur: 
employment. , 

The middle course has disrupted industry as little as pos. 
sible. It did not bring on the violent economic. spasms of 
complete industrial change-over to war, 

The proof of whether this course was the right one or not 
will come in the next few years. HE our middle course gives 
us sufficient military strength to deter further aggression we] 
have saved ourselves billions of dollars and have spared our 
selves the unnecessary upsetting of our economy. 

In the next few years, our country can shift the throttle 
forward and increase our present effort to a total mobilization 
of our defenses. 

Or we can maintain the steady pace that we have set for 
ourselves and continue to build our readiness on an ever 
increasing curve, 

Or we can abandon all we have accomplished, reverting 
to the policy we have too often followed in the past of waste 
fully “buying it and scrapping it.” 

If we do this, the Mutual Security Program will collapse, 
and the readiness of our allies will be put off for a long time 
to come. In the face of such a prospect—and the terrible risk 
it involves—we would probably lose them. Through our own 
weakness we would probably invite further aggression. It 
would only be a matter of time until the Iron Curtain would 
drop with a splash in the English Channel, and the Bamboo 
Curtain would roll down around all of Asia. 

The key to our military policy is sustained effort. Our own 
mobilization effort, plus our collective-security alliance, 
the military-aid program for our friends, is the least expensive 
method by which we can hope to deter aggression. Also, the 
combination of these efforts is the least expensive method by 
which we can conduct the cold war. 
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1 Another of our military commitments is our responsibility in 
7 cermany and Austria. When the surrender was signed on 
\.E Day, we did not intend that the terms of surrender should 
esult in a permanent partition of these nations. But the Soviet 
(inion has blocked every move that the allies have made to 
bing about unity. As long as Germany is divided and defense- 
iss, we probably will have military commitments there. We 
ye trying to help Western Germany take its place among the 
wmmunity of free nations. 

The other five member nations of the European defense 
«mmunity—the Netherlands, Belgium, Luxembourg, France 
ind Italy—have come a long way toward accepting their 
former enemy as an ally. If the German people will come as 
far, and earn their right to participate, Western Europe will 
he a stronger and safer place for all of them to live. 

As a matter of American military policy we have pushed 
this relationship as fast as possible. We must not be impa- 
tient. It should not be difficult for us to understand the atti- 
tudes of our allies in this matter, for they were invaded by 
ihe Germans three times in 75 years. When we realize that 
ll the wounds of our own Civil War have still not been 
Hiealed completely, we can sense, remotely, a small part of 
their hesitancy. 

In the larger North Atlantic community which stretches 
fom the Turkish border on the Black Sea all the way to Van- 
couver and Pasadena on our Pacific Coast, the United States 
is committed by treaty for another 17 years to a collective 
security effort with our 13 allies. 

Already, military miracles have been accomplished. In less 
than three years these nations have pooled part of their 
gvereignties and created combined plans of defense which 
ae interdependent. Never before in the history of the world 
nave military resources on such a scale been combined so 
wholeheartedly toward a collective security. 

If the Americans choose to look at this selfishly, they can 
rightfully say that NATO would be a military shell without 
the strong central support of the United States. But no Amer- 
ican can say that we have any more at stake in this agree- 
ment than the smallest nation, for the countries in Europe 
ae on the firing line and directly under the gun of any Com- 
munist attack. They are being pounded and pressured every 
day and still they stand resolutely with us, depending upon us. 


. 
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When we sent additional divisions and planes to Europe 
last year, we gave our NATO partners physical evidence of 
our faith in our allies and our determination in this task. 
There was never any consideration in our agreements and 
plans with these other nations, that now or in the future we 
would adopt any principle or practice which would abandon 
them to being overrun, with a promise of later liberation. 

Because we Americans prefer quick and easy solutions to 
difficult problems, we are very vulnerable to any theory of 
detense which catches our imagination. It’s the will-o’-the-wisp 
call of air and sea power projected from this Hemisphere, 
which is a military concept popularly known as the “Gibral- 
tar theory.” This concept unbalances our forces by. placing 
reliance mainly on air power and sea power. It contemplates 
the withdrawal of our ground forces from the continent of 
Europe to our own North American “Gibraltar.” 

It is unsound for several reasons. It would leave our friends 
in Europe to face aggression by themselves, while we bombed 
the enemy from afar. If we were to adopt any such military 
policy or practice, we would soon find ourselves without allies, 
and going it alone. Other NATO members would rightfully 
consider that we had broken our word. 

Air power is the mighty weapon of the twentieth century. 
Coupled with the atomic bomb it is the most violent weapon 
of retaliation and attack that the world has known. At the 
moment, our allies in the North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
have largely entrusted their chances for a continued peace to 
this American-owned deterrent to aggression. But they know, 
and we know, that air power and the atomic bomb are not 
enough. 

There are many military targets against which an atomic 
bomb would be ineffective or wastefully applied. If an enemy 
wanted to disperse his forces so that soldiers walked 100 
yards apart, they could march across Europe tomorrow in the 
face of the greatest atomic power on earth—unless other men 
were there to stop them. However, once we have the means 
to make an enemy concentrate his forces, there are many 
methods available to destroy his military offensive power. In 
the event of war, Americans will have to fight on the ground 
3,000 miles from home if we are to provide an ultimate pro- 
tection to New York, St, Louis and Pasadena. 

Some prefer the dramatic vision of American power sitting 





~Harris & Ewing 
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securely in the Gibraltar-nest of the North American conti- 
nent, with our eagles flying out to defend the nest, and to 
attack the enemy if war should occur. 

This Gibraltar concept is a selfish and a defensive one. 
The American spirit would tire of it right after the first atomic 
bomb dropped on an American city. Our chagrin and our 
shame would be unbounded if we saw the enemy making slave 
camps out of Paris, Brussels and Berlin. 

It is not in the American nature to invite war by backing 
away from a difficult situation. Our greatest chance for peace 
in Western Europe and the world—and our greatest hope for 
the security of the United States—lies in continuing stead- 
fastly and strongly our collective efforts in a forward strategy 
against the Iron Curtain. 

This does not mean that Americans advocate a preventive 
total war. There is no such thing. For we would be in the 
war that we are trving to prevent. 

It may be surprising to some of you to know that Pasadena 
is closer to Moscow than it is to Manila. Yet, I realize that 
because the West Coast is the gateway to the Orient, you 
are greatly concerned with our military situation in the 
Far East. 

In our postwar commitments to Japan, resulting from our 
victory in World War II, we are establishing an outpost of 
freedom to the West. In postwar Japan the Japanese people 
have made more progress toward democracy than any of us 
could have expected. In spite of their great problems, they are 
striving to win back a respected and independent place in the 
free world. 

The Japanese Peace Treaty which was signed by 49 nations 
at San Francisco last September allows this former enemy 
nation to win its way among the family of free nations. Given 
time and opportunity, Japan can become one of our strongest 
friends in the Orient, deserving of our continued support and 
protection. 

The top-priority problem on our military docket—the war 
in Korea—has been tough from the very beginning. Despite 
the military odds against us, no decision, at the time it was 
taken, had such complete support from the American people 
as our decision to oppose the outright aggression in Korea. 
But militarily, it has been an uphill fight all the way. 

We have a long and successful history of tackling every 
problem directly. We pitch in, appropriate enough money, 
build enough equipment or weapons, and slug it out for 
enough rounds to win a decision. We usually start our military 
operations when we have built up our strength and are ready 
to launch an offensive. 

But in Korea we were in the scrap before we were mili- 
tarily ready. We started with less than an infantry battalion 
when the South Koreans had their backs to the wall. We 
opened up on the defensive. 

When we have to fight, we Americans like to fight on a 
big scale, with plenty of elbow room. However, because 
we did not want to enlarge the war unnecessarily by bomb- 
ing in Manchuria, we have tried to fight the war in a lim- 
ited area. 

The decision not to extend the bombing to Manchuria 
and China was taken after long and careful thought. It was 
felt that the results would not be decisive; that such bombing 
might incite hostile bombing behind our lines, or might bring 
on a general war. 

It has given some a feeling of frustration that we have 
withheld part of our air power. Americans felt like a fighter 
who doesn’t really have enough room to swing. We have 
withheld what Americans consider our “Sunday punch”—the 
atomic bomb—because strategic bombing to be effective must 
be aimed at the source of supply. And we all know that the 
main source of Communist supply is not in China. 

There is no guarantee that air power in any of its dimen- 
sions would be decisive. An air attack by the United Nations 
on China might possibly trade the small deadlock in Korea 
for a larger stalemate in China. 
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Even with our war limited to Korea, we proved to the 
enemy that his aggression was not successful. So they offered) 
to sit down and talk truce. ; 

Truce negotiations have now dragged on for over eight 
months. This is not the fault of the United Nations oy the 
United States. 

We could have secured an armistice by agreeing to al] 
Communist demands. This would have sacrificed all that y¢ 
had gained, and would have proved that the Com:unists ¢ 
succeed by aggression. 

The negotiators for the United Nations are working hard 
to settle the last three major points. Of the original problem; 
on the agreed agenda, there remains our disagreement with 
the Communists on the rehabilitation of some of their North 
Korean airfields, and the exchange of prisoners of war, [) 
addition, there is the recent introduction of the Soviet Unio 
as a possible member of the neutral truce inspection team, 

We have flatly rejected the inclusion of the Soviet Unig, 
under the guise of a neutral. We have been meeting Sovjg 
Russian equipment on the ground and in the air for more thy 
20 months. Without their assistance of modern equipmey 
the war in Korea would never have been possible. Furthe. 
more, the Chinese Communist intervention would have falle, 
apart if they had not been sustained by Soviet industry ani 
munitions. , 

The suggestion that the Soviet Union could be included x 
a neutral observer is so absurd that I hesitate to dignify jt 
with comment. I just don’t believe the American people would 
stand for it. 

General Ridgway has conducted these trying negotiations 
with the Communists with as much patience as a man cay 
humanly be expected to have. He has proved his statesman. 
ship to be as great as his leadership. He deserves our respect 
and gratitude. 

No summary of the military outlook would be complet 
without facing the inevitable question: If the Soviet Uni 
and her satellites really have the intention of conquering the 
free world, why haven't they attacked before this? 

They have attacked and are attacking every day—by an 
means they consider advantageous. In the cold war, they have 
taken advantage of our free press, free speech and free econ: 
omy. They have used our freedoms, and our support of free- 
doms, as modes of attack. Every medium has been used t 
spread the Communist line. 

The Communist directors have used the technique of wat 
by satellite in Korea. If it is allowed to become a successful 
method, they may be encouraged to try some more of it. 

They have not started an all-out war. Maybe it is because 
of our atomic stockpile, and our air power, and because they 
have watched the rehabilitation of the peoples in Westem 
Europe. 

We don’t know what the Soviet imperialists intend to do 
But from a military viewpoint, I believe that if we continue 
to work for collective-security arrangements that help ou 
allies to help themselves, we will continue to deter the aggres 
sive designs of the enemy. 

I believe that the actions we have taken so far will con 
tinue to have the support of the American people. The moves 
we have made are morally right, politically and economically 
feasible, and spiritually well-founded. 

The citizens of the free world have criticized themselves 
for a lack of positive military policy. We have accused our 
selves of failing to act, and allowing ourselves only to react 
to the aggressor’s moves. 

The situation is different today. We have positive programs 
for security. We have a sound military policy that has taken 
the initiative for peace as a deterrent to war. 


‘atl 


(Foregoing is text of address by General of the Army 
Omar N. Bradley, Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Stoff, 
before the Junior Chamber of Commerce of Pasadena, Calif, 
on March 20.) 
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PUSH-BUTTON MULTIPLICATION 
rolls out the figures 


EASIER-SURER- FASTER 


EASIER—because Marchant saves the operator at 
least one step in every multiplication problem. 


SURER— because Marchant is the only American 
calculator with dials for verifying the 
keyboard entry. 


FASTER—because Marchant’s mechanism 
operates at speeds ranging up to twice 
those of any other calculator. 


Since more than half of all calculator work is multi- 
plication, experienced office workers everywhere choose the 
calculator that multiplies easier, surer, faster. The Marchant Man 
in your phone book will prove this by a demonstration 

in your office —call him today. 











3 PUSH-BUTTON MULTIPLICATION 
Merely enter multiplicand in key- 
board and answer appears simul- 
taneously as multiplier is entered 
in Automatic Multiplier row. 
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genres BY SOME of the statements recently broad- 

cast by labor-union spokesmen in hearings before the 
Wage Stabilization Board, corporation profits are some- 
how an evidence of personal greed or illegitimate gain. 

Certainly the smear campaign against profits which 
has been conducted by the “left wing” in America is not 
much different from what Moscow has been proclaim- 
ing in its propaganda. 

Is it conceivable that there are any Americans in posi- 
tions of responsibility in our labor unions who do not 
really know what profits are—or do they merely pro- 
fess not to know for political reasons of their own? 

Profits in American corporations are not what’s left 
after deducting certain selected expenses. 

Profits are the net income after deducting all ex- 
penses, including the money paid out in taxes to the 
Government of the United States and the governments 
of the various States and cities. 

Profits—the money left in the company’s treasury 
after paying all expenses—are not then paid out to 
stockholders or to officers. They get only their salaries, 
unless some of them happen also to receive dividends 
as individual stockholders. 

But stockholders or owners are not getting all the 
profits either. Dividend payments nowadays are rarely 
more than half of a company’s annual earnings after 
taxes. This is because corporations must lay aside funds 
for working capital, for reserves, and for replacement 
of plant and equipment. 

To assail profits as sinful, or as tainted with some 
sort of wrongdoing, is to undermine the jobs of every 
American workingman and the future jobs of their 
children. 

For jobs are created by enterprising individuals who 
put in their own money, or who borrow the savings of 
others, to create new enterprises. 

If profits are destroyed—as is the case under commu- 
nism, fascism, or state socialism—then government 
takes charge of labor unions, too. Liberty disappears all 
around. 


Why should any Americans who head up our 
labor unions be so interested in destroying profits or 
smearing those who try to earn them for their fellow 
men? 

Thoughtful leaders of American labor, upon reflec- 
tion, will realize that a profit system is a loss system, 
too, and that the capital risked in any enterprise cannot 
be guaranteed against the hazards of competition or 
changing times. 


WHAT ARE ‘PROFITS*? 


BY DAVID LAWRENCE 
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To focus on one year’s high profits, moreover, and 
demand that fixed expenses such as wages be inordi- 
nately increased—so that companies will be saddled 
with a wage level which they cannot deflate when there 
is a serious decline in profits—is to do a disservice to 
everybody. 

Profits and the incentive to the making of prof- 
its are symbols of industrial progress. Profit-sharing 
plans have been adopted by many forward-looking 
companies. But it is one thing to agree to share the 
risks of enterprise with the employees and quite an- 
other to increase the fixed expenses every year. For 
then prices must be raised to meet the higher costs, 
thus stimulating the inflationary cycle. This, in the 
end, can hurt the workers by causing the dollar to 
buy less and less. 


Today the problem of earning enough to re- 
place at present-day costs of materials and labor the 
plants that are wearing out is the most serious single 
financial difficulty that faces private enterprise. 

Unless there is money enough set aside yearly to re- 
build worn-out equipment and expand factory space 
and buy new tools, the American economic system will 
grow weak. Who but the enemies of the profit-and-loss 
system wants that to happen? 

Unless enough money is placed in reserve in the good 
years to take care of the lean years—to tide over a de- 
pression—unemployment will reach disastrous pro- 
portions the next time there is a downward turn in the 
business cycle. 

After paying all expenses, including taxes, corpora- 
tions are expected to pay the shareholder a reasonable 
return on his investment. Yet while the wages of “bor- 
rowed” money—bonds and mortgages—are accepted 
as an item of expense under our systems of accounting 
and tax laws today, the wages of the investor in capital 
stock—dividends—are not a deductible item of ex- 
pense before taxes, though money put into capital stock 
is also “borrowed” money. And what’s left after paying 
dividends is all that is available annually for reserve 
and for future expansion. If a surplus for such vital 
purposes cannot be accumulated year by year, econom- 
ic anarchy will destroy from within the most powerful 
industrial nation in the world. 

It is time that union leaders uttered a word of cau- 
tion to their spokesmen to avoid making public state- 
ments that seek to smear profits as such or that exaggéer- 
ate their true size by deliberately ignoring taxes as an 
item of corporate expense. 
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for sual fence’ : 


It was long, long ago that Tom Sawyer 
enlisted a corps of juvenile helpers 

to whitewash Aunt Polly’s fence 

in Hannibal, Missouri. 


In recent years, more than whitewash has 
been needed to preserve the world-famous 


sr wee ty F 


‘ 


“Tom Sawyer fence” which stands on the 
original site. Some of its posts and 
planks had begun to rot. 

So it was that the Mark Twain Municipal 
Board called in a new group of Tom 
Sawyer’s helpers recently . . . the wood- 
preservative chemists of Monsanto. 

We like to think that all of Mark Twain’s 
characters—Tom, Becky Thatcher, Huck 
Finn, Aunt Polly—were looking on with 
approval as Monsanto Penta (pentachloro- 
phenol) made the fence safe from rot and 
deterioration for years to come. 





Zz : , ’ Odds are you haven’t any historically 

‘ aoe famous fences that need protection against 

TOM SAWYER S FENCE +e & of —= a ee - ™ rot, decay or termites. But you may need to 
; a bg a i safeguard your investments in new or old 
weRE $1000 THE BOARD FENCE | buildings, loading platforms, poles and 

WHICH TOM SAWYER PERSUADED a : posts, bridge decking, heavy and expensive 


~~ timbers of all kinds 
Y HIM FOR THE ma j 
ee ; octal Such structures can be made to last years 


. | longer by using Penta-pretreated lumber, 
TOW SAT BY AND SAW THAT IT ‘Kg or by applying a formulation of Monsanto 
WS WELL DONE ¥ yi Penta (also known as Santophen 20) 

7 « g . the cleanest, easiest-handled, most 

efficient of all wood preservatives. 
It’s available under many brand names 
in hardware, implement, cooperative or 
mail order stores. Monsanto Chemical 
Company, St. Louis 4, Missouri. In Canada: 


Monsanto Canada Limited, Montreal, Vancouver. 
Santophen: Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. 
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Serving Industry... Which Serves Mankind 











